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SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 


BEST-OF-THE-CROP 

WHEAT SELECTION 
International wheat experts 
scout the wheat fields from plant- 
ing to harvest for the pick of the 
crop. Another reason why Inter- 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” 
Flour is uniform. 


RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT 
Uniform baked goods keep old 
customers, win new ones. Inter- 
national’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours keep production costs 
down, profits up for you. 
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‘*‘Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 

“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 

for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods. . . day in and day out. 

‘*‘That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 
gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient 
waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. 

*‘“Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ 


Flour just right for each of your particular requirements .. . 
designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 
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MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 
For just 30 days compare production results 
—and production costs—of International 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- 
antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 


7 ‘ c ’ 
Se _Pillsbury’s Wz ant p reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
@® Dotted Circle \ % = 


@ ...Symbol of We. ot efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 


Reliability Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 


If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose 


, 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—<a blend of Pillsbury’ Pill i) Fi 
Anni seso—sinasiriowrs ¢ Pillsburys Rye Flours 


Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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When farmer Huck Woodward asked that question at one 
of our “‘bull sessions” in front of the Bank, you should have 
seen the look cn their faces. 


“What most of you guys don’t realize,”’ he continued 
quietly, “‘is that we farmers are in business just as much as 
th: Bank here is. There’s not a farmer in this county who 
doesn’t hope to have money left over for himself after he 
sells his livestock or crops and pays his bills. He may not 
think of it as a profit, but that’s what it is: It’s his reward 
for hard work and the risks he’s taken. Any farmer who 
can invest his land, equipment and sweat in such a way as 
to make a profit is certainly entitled to it.” 


Huck’s serious blue eyes looked directly at young George 
Gregory as he said, “Here in. America we have freedom: 
Freedom to succeed, freedom to fail. Profits are the reward 
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... and what's wrong with a farmer making a profit?”’ 


of the man who succeeds. Under this system, a few people 
do fail; yet so many more succeed that we now enjoy a 
standard of living envied secretly by the whole civilized 
world—-even advocates of Socialism and Communism. 
Nevertheless, a tiny minority of our own people would 
have us surrender our precious freedom in favor of govern- 
ment control of business and agriculture. Regulation by 
regulation, control by control, they would break the spirit 
of the men who have made America bountiful: Men bold 
enough to risk a loss in the hope that they may make 
a profit. 


“Let us be on guard.” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN 4 . 
SERVING 


AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 9 other publications. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4adsfics Lchers 


Aecause it is superior flour for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR 44 4-reri0r flour 


Aecasude it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete ont modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 40ld on basis 


cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 


pAKOTin, 


Sanans vst 
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# MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Otfices: Great Falls. Montana 
have your representative call and give me com 
plete information about milling flour to my individual 
specifications. 




















Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


























La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 
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Norio SUUULLET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 


DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for t- 

e to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future H two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 


advise of this change. 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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KANSAS 
HARD 
WINTERS 


NORTHERN 


SPRINGS 


BUTTERCUP 
CAKE 
FLOURS 


PASTRY & 
COOKIE 
FLOURS 


CRACKER & 
DOUGHNUT 
FLOURS 


STRONG 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOURS 


Reduce your inventory! 


Buy all your flours from one 
source in assorted cars to 
suit your production require- 
ments. Request quotations 


today. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





There is no baking job too tough for I-H 
flours . . . because there is an I-H brand for 
every baking situation. Whatever your shop 
conditions, you can find in the I-H line, a flour 
tailored exactly to your baking needs. That’s 
why I-H customers have such long records of 
faithful”use of these top quality flours. 


BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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from golden weaves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 4 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Your flour looks whiter in Bemis 
Blue-lined Paper Bags... and 
housewives like it! It’s a big point 
in your flour’s favor. So use 


“4 ¥ 
SLIsHED 


Bemis Blue-lined Paper Bags to Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte » Chicago + Cleveland » Denver + Detroit 
‘ East Pepperell + H * Indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla. + Kansas City + Los Angeles « Lovisville 
build sales! Memphis + Minneapolis + Mobile New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria * Phoenix + Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita 

Vancouver, Wash. + Wilmington, Calif. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Many years ago, there lived a poor boy who 
loved to hunt, not only for sport but also of 
necessity. One day while out hunting, he found 
a dog. Its leg was broken. For days he doctored 
the injured dog, fed and nursed him until the 
animal recovered. Thus began a curious friend- 
ship for thereafter they were inseparable, and 
always the boy and the dog whose life he saved 
would go hunting together. 


One day the young hunter came across a cave. 
He entered to explore it, but for some reason, 
his dog remained outside. Suddenly, a huge boul- 
der came crashing down the side of the hill, and 
rolled up to the mouth of that cave, cutting off 
the hunter’s exit. The frightened boy screamed 
for help. Sensing his master’s danger, the dog 
raced away for help, barking frantically, and that 
young hunter was freed from the cave. 


-qve™ PERFORMANce counts + s. 


Thus that dog repaid a hunter’s kindness by 
saving his life. The people of Indiana thought so 
much of that friendship, that they erected a 
statue in a public square to honor and com- 
memorate the beauty of the friendship between 
that young hunter and his dog. For in time, that 
young hunter became the 16th President of the 
United States: Abraham Lincoln. 


While we can’t hope to compete with the 
history-making effects of that pair of good turns, 
we have been able to save bakers from often 
unnecessary grief by simply turning Commander- 
Larabee’s expert staff of research technicians loose 
on unusual production problems. As a “‘baker’s 
miller,” Commander-Larabee has met and con- 
quered a great many unusual baking problems. 
If we don’t know the answer to your particular 
difficulty, we’ll be happy for the opportunity to 
find it and we'll have learned something, too! 
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Colorado M&E Buys Oklahoma Mill 





CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
TRANSFER AGREEMENT IS SIGNED 


Denver Company to Take Possession Early Next Month; 
El Reno Plant Will Bring Colorado M. & E. Total 
to 20 Plants in Seven States 


EL RENO, OKLA.—Fred W. Lake, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and Kermit P. 
Schafer, vice president and general 
manager of the Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., El Reno, announced Nov. 
19 that an agreement has been signed 
under which the Colorado firm will 
acquire all of the outstanding stock 
of the El Reno company. The change 
of ownership will be effected early in 
December upon the completion of an 
audit now in progress. 

Through this purchase, Mr. Lake 
said, the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. hopes to expand its distribution 
of flour and related products in the 
area nearby the newly acquired mill 
and in the Southeastern states. 

The Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
was founded in 1894 by Henry Las- 
sen and C. M. Jackman. A few years 
later these men transferred their 
milling operations to southern Kan- 
sas upon selling the El Reno mill to 
John and J. W. Maney, owners of 
other milling properties in Oklahoma. 
Associated with the Maneys in opera- 
tion of the El Reno plant and also 
the mill subsequently built at Omaha, 
Neb., were Henry and Herman 
Schafer. The Maney and Schafer 
families have continued control of the 
El Reno properties since that time, 
building the company into one of the 
successful and well-known milling 
enterprises in the Southwest. 

The Canadian plant has a capacity 
of 2,400 sacks, with 550,000 bushels 
of grain storage capacity at E] Reno 
and a country elevator of 65,000 bu. 
capacity at Weatherford, Okla. 

The company’s original mill burned 
in June, 1935, and was replaced by a 
new mill which was put into opera- 
tion in August, 1936. The firm also 
does a formula feed business and 
operates a plant at El Reno which 
has a capacity of 100 tons daily 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. owns 19 flour mills with a com- 
bined capacity of approximately 40,- 
000 sacks daily and country elevator 
storage of 15,400,000 bu. located in 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon and Utah. 

The concern has three subsidiary 
companies which include the Updike 
Grain Corp., Omaha, operator of the 
2% -million-bushel Updike elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; the Rocky 
Mountain Grain & Commission Co., 
engaged in the grain commission and 
merchandising trade at Kansas City, 
Mo., and the Sunset Milling & Grain 
Co., which operates a feed mill and 
flour distributing business at Los 
Angeles, Cal. The company also has 
formula feed plants at some of its 
mills in Colorado. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. was organized in 1885 by John K. 
Mullen, a young miller who trekked 
westward seeking his fortune. Mr. 
Mullen joined in the building of the 
Hungarian Flour Mills at Denver and 
in the years following, effected a con- 
solidation of a large number of mill- 


ing properties in Colorado and ad- 
joining states. The present Colorado 
company dates from May, 1943, when 
Mr. Mullen’'s heirs sold their inter- 
ests to the present corporation. 

The Colorado firm in recent years 
has continued its expansion tradition. 
Its most recent acquisition was the 
flour milling properties of Omar, Inc., 
in Omaha and Denver in May, 1949. 
In capacity, the company ranks fifth 
in size in the U.S. 

Fred W. Lake is president of the 
Colorado firm. Robert M. Pease is 
vice president and George M. Hopfen- 
beck is vice president and treasurer. 


——"BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. 0. MeCLINTOCK PLANS 
TO LEAVE EXCHANGE POST 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since Jan. 1, 1948, 
has notified its directorate by letter 
that he does not wish a renewal of 
his contract when it expires on Dec. 
31, 1952. Mr. McClintock's action is 
in line with the agreement entered 
into with the exchange late in 1947, 
which provides for such notification 
by him at least 11 months prior to 
its expiration. 

Previous to his appointment to the 
post with the exchange that he will 
relinquish at the end of next year, 
Mr. McClintock served successively 
as director, vice president and as 
president of the Board of Trade. Im- 
mediately preceding his appointment 
as executive vice president, he had 
been affiliated for many years with 
the Continental Grain Co. as vice 
president in charge of its merchan- 
dising operations in Chicago. 

As yet, he has made no announce- 
ment with regard to his future plans. 


———BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CCC Wheat Stocks 
Fall Below 
130 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials report that 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
wheat have fallen slightly below 130 
million bushels. However, the govern- 
ment has no plans to retain any part 
of this supply as a so-called strategic 
reserve. 

These stocks will be available for 
purchase and for such government 
responsibilities as export to Greece, 
for example, but they will not be put 
in the front window for promotional 
sales. Foreign buyers of U.S. wheat 
have been and probably will be ad- 
vised to obtain requirements from the 
commercial trade. 

USDA officials note that sales of 
CCC wheat stocks to domestic buyers 
do not mean an overall reduction 





in the domestic supply. Only exports 
of wheat reduce the domestic avail- 
ability, they observe. 

The corn situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. CCC stocks of bin-stored corn 
probably will be held in the Midwest 
feeding area, and the 100-million- 
bushel CCC supply of corn held in 
commercial warehouses will be avail- 
able for other demands. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of International Paper Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on the cumula- 
tive $4 preferred stock and 75¢ a 
share on the common stock. Both 
dividends are payable Dec. 17 to 
holders of record Nov. 23. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
SCHEDULE YULE PARTY 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will hold 
its annual Christmas Party Dec. 12 
at the Furniture Club, 666 ‘N. Lake 
Shore Drive. 

There will be no planned program 
of entertainment, according to L. E. 
Bowman, Chicago manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. and president 
of the organization, but good fellow- 
ship will abound. However, the pro- 
gram committee has outdone itself 
on the menu. A buffet dinner will 
start at 7 p.m., and will include tur- 
key and baked ham, spaghetti and 
ravioli, a variety of sweetbreads and 
three desserts. A cocktail party will 
precede the dinner, starting at 5 p.m. 


Fisher Company 
Buys Warehouse 
Near Seattle Plant 


SEATTLE — The Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co. has purchased the Charles 
H. Lilly dock, railroad trackage and 
building adjacent to the milling com- 
pany’s Harbor Island plant. 

Purchase of the facilities will add 
100,000 square feet of land, approxi- 
mately 85,000 square feet of storage 
space for finished products, trackage 
for two additional spurs and addition- 
al wharf frontage to the Fisher 
holdings on Harbor Island. 

Kenneth Fisher, treasurer of the 
milling company, said the require- 
ments for shipping by long-distance 
trucks have made the new loading 
facilities desirable. The property is 
contained in a plot 806 feet by 100 
feet. 

The increased railroad trackage 
will enable the milling company to 
spot 15 more freight cars daily at its 
loading docks. 


———SBREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 20.42 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 20.42, com- 
pared with 25.64 a year ago, Bemis 
burlap index is 39.94 compared with 
29.05 a year ago. 





Netherlands Considers Relaxing 
Flour Distribution Regulations 


LONDON—Observers in the Neth- 
erlands report that consideration is 
being given to the abolition of regu- 
lations providing for the sale of im- 
ported flour against ration coupons. 
Sales of home milled patent flour will 
also be freed if the proposal is im- 
plemented. 

Hitherto, sales of flour imported 
from the U.S. have been restricted 
to customers in accordance with the 
value of the coupons issued to them, 
and difficulties have arisen in the 
past when a baker in possession of 
an entitlement did not wish to take 
up the whole of his allocation, where- 
as another buyer required more. 


More Normal Lines 


The effect of the relaxation of dis- 
tribution regulations means that the 
trade will proceed on more normal 
lines, and importers will be able to 
sell to every customer requiring U.S. 
flour without restricting the quan- 
tity. 

However, the importing trade will 
be faced with the need of balancing 
demand against supply at times when 
the calls for imported flour are at 
their highest. Currently the demand 
for U.S. flour exceeds the supply, but 
observers see little chance of a hike 
in total imports beyond the 75,000 
tons currently being admitted in 
each year. 

The purchasing of the Dutch im- 
porters is limited by the availability 
of dollars allocated by the govern- 


ment, and the incidence of the duty 
of 3% imposed on all foreign flour 
after the first 65,000 tons in any one 
year. 

Nevertheless, the trade will be en- 
abled to judge the total demand which 
could arise for imported flour if buy- 
ing were completely free. Previous 
inquiries have revealed that the de- 
mand shown by bakers is consider- 
ably in excess of 75,000 tons, and the 
trade feels that it could sell at least 
200,000 tons a year. 


Demand Heavier in Fall 

The bakers use American flour to 
mix in with the production from the 
home mills in order to improve the 
quality, and the demand becomes 
heavier in the fall when a greater 
proportion of home grown wheat has 
to be used in the milling grist. 

Flour of 84% extraction, from 
which is made the “people's bread,” 
a type of utility loaf, is made from 
a grist containing 20% home grown 
wheat, a maximum of 55% imported 
wheat, a minimum of 15% No. 5 
Manitoba and 10% rye. Flour of 75% 
extraction is milled from 80% home 
grown or imported wheat, depending 
upon the availability of supplies at 
the mill together with 20% No. 5 
Manitoba. 

Currently, soft wheat is available 
in quantity, following the harvest, 
and the bakers like to admix import- 
ed flour in order to offset the effects 
of home grown soft wheat and No. 5 
Manitoba. 
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Federation Prepares Export Program 





FLOUR EXPORTS TO FOREIGN 
MARKETS WILL BE PROMOTED 


Advisory Committee Being Appointed—Addition to Fed- 
eration Staff Will Be Made—Program to Be 
Long Range, Continuing Effort 


The Millers National Federation is 
preparing to launch a program which 
will be designed to help promote and 
develop existing and potential export 
markets for U.S. flour. 

The program was adopted last 
week at a meeting of the federa- 
tion’s board of directors in St. Louis. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 13, 
page 12.) 

Federation officers were authorized 
to take the necessary steps to carry 
out the program. This action will in- 
clude (1) appointment of an export 
advisory committee to be responsible 
for advising the officers and staff in 
the planning and execution of the 
program, and (2) employment of 
“such additional personnel” and the 
making of “such adjustments in the 
organization and staff of the federa- 
tion” as are necessary. 

It is expected that a man quali- 
fied to carry out the promotion ac- 
tivity will be named to the staff of 
the MNF Washington office. He will 
serve under Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative. 

The export ‘advisory committee is 
expected to be named soon by How- 
ard W. Files, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, federa- 
tion president, No specific action will 
be taken until this committee is ap- 
pointed and organized. 


Adopted Unanimously 
The proposal for the export promo- 
tion program was offered by Elmer 
W. Reed, president and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, and was supported by eight or ten 
other directors. The action adopting 


September Flour 
Exports Total 
1.8 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
flour totaled 1,874,105 sacks during 
September, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce reports. During the same 
month wheat exports totaled 35,439,- 
279 bu. 

The largest shipments of flour went 
to Ceylon (211,700 sacks), Cuba 
(184,763), Philippines (164,733), Is- 
rael (128,920), Venezuela (151,453), 
Lebanon (103,526), Formosa (114,- 
288), Netherlands (93,936), Jamaica 
(94,216). 

The biggest exports of wheat went 
to Germany (7,521,390 bu.), India 
(8,046,569), Brazil (4,030,947), Egypt 
(2,884,213), Japan (2,669,704) and 
Switzerland (1,050,299). 

Included in the flour total were 
43,100 sacks for flour milled from 
Canadian wheat in bond. Semolina 
exports in September totaled only 
4,105 sacks. 





the program was taken in a resolu- 
tion offered by John L. Locke, presi- 
dent and general manager of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and was 
seconded by M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. The resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously. 

The export program will be a long- 
range program, it has been noted, 
and it is expected to take time to de- 
velop and produce results. It is hoped 
that the program can be started 
about Jan. 1. 

The efforts of the federation in the 
interest of export business are ex- 
pected to call for a slight increase in 
the annual dues of members of the 
organization. However, the increase 
will not take effect until next spring. 


Text of Resolution 

Following is the text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the MNF board: 

“Resolved that the Millers National 
Federation inaugurate and carry on 
a program designed to aid in the pro- 
motion and development of existing 
and potential export markets for 
flour milled in the U.S., such pro- 
gram to include enlistment of cooper- 
ation of appropriate U.S. govern- 
mental departments and agencies, en- 
listment of cooperation of wheat- 
producer organizations in the U.S., 
development of understanding rela- 
tions with governments, importers 
and peoples of other countries, assis- 
tance in the development of proce- 
dures involved in the export of flour, 
encouragement and promotion of edu- 
cation in nutrition in export areas 
to increase the consumption of wheat 
flour, and, in general, such other ac- 
tivities as shall be appropriate for 
the purpose of increasing the export 
of wheat flour; it being understood 
that such program shall be a long- 
term, continuing program, so con- 
ducted that the resulting benefits 
will inure to all members of the 
wheat-flour milling industry in free 
and open competition, and the Fed- 
eration shall not itself engage in any 
phase of the export business as such. 

“Further resolved that the officers 
of the Federation are hereby author- 
ized and directed to take such steps 
as they shall deem appropriate to ac- 
complish the foregoing objectives; 
and to that end the president of the 
federation is authorized and directed 
to appoint a standing committee to 
be known as the Export Advisory 
Committee, the membership of which 
committee shall be so chosen as to be 
fairly representative of the principal 
segments of the industry, which 
committee shall be charged with the 
responsibility of advising with the 
officers and administrative staff of 
the federation in planning and exe- 
cution of the program; and the presi- 
dent of the federation is further au- 
thorized and instructed to employ 
such additional personnel dnd to 
make such adjustments in_ the 
organization and staff of the federa- 





tion as may in his judgment, with 
the advice and assistance of such Ex- 
port Advisory Committee, be deemed 
necessary and appropriate for the 
proper and aggressive administration 
of such program.” 


Other Board Action 


In other action, the board: 

Elected Elmer W. Reed to fill the 
board vacancy caused by the death 
of Louis S. Myers of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. The other nine 
directors for District 3 were consti- 
tuted as the nominating committee, 
and upon the recommendation of this 
committee the board elected Mr. 
Reed. 

Added the following section to the 
by-laws: “Section 4—Eligibility for 
reelection: Any person shall be eligi- 
ble for reelection as president, except 
that he shall not be eligible to serve 
consecutively for more than two 
terms.” This limit was in effect prior 
to incorporation of the organization 
but was eliminated inadvertently at 
the time of incorporation. 

Heard a plan for counter-attack 
against food faddists and their pro- 
paganda against the use of wheat 
products. This plan was presented in 
considerable detail by Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
federation. Included was a review of 
what some of the principal faddists 
are doing. Part of the program for 
fighting faddists’ attacks on wheat 
products is already in action, and the 
rest of it soon will be. This program 
was approved by the directors. 

Requested the technical advisory 
committee to undertake a study of 
sick wheat and its causes and to get 
together all available information on 
this subject. This action was taken 
at the request of the grain grades 
committee. 


Convention Plans 


Heard a report by Henry D. Pahl, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, chairman 
of the planning and program commit- 
tee for the 1952 federation conven- 
tion, on many ideas which his com- 
mittee had collected. Mr. Pahl asked 
for further instructions. It was agreed 


Feed Production 
School Attracts 
Foreign Students 


KANSAS CITY — The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 1951 Feed 
Production School is attracting inter- 
national attention. Requests for en- 
roliment received in the Kansas City 
offices of J. D. Dean, executive vice 
president of the association, have 
come from 38 states and six foreign 
countries. 

Capacity enrollment is practically 
assured, Mr. Dean said this week. 
Facilities for the school, which will 
be held at the Hotel President in 
Kansas City Nov. 26-28, have been 
enlarged, permitting a greater num- 
ber to attend than a year ago. 

“Although time is drawing short, 
additional enrollment will be per- 
mitted now if action is taken im- 
mediately,” Mr. Dean said. Requests 
for enrollment should be mailed to 
the association office, 20 W. 9th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





that the 1952 convention, which will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the federation, should 
include a dinner meeting to be ad- 
dressed by an outstanding speaker. 
This will be the first time in about 
15 years that there has been a dinner 
at a federation convention. Many 
other points in connection with the 
spring convention were also discussed. 

Present for the directors meeting 
were: Mr. Files; Fred M. Atkinson, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Inc., Ft. 
Worth; L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich.; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; 
Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City; R. S. Dickin- 
son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Ellis D. English, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; J. S. Green, Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; B. J. Greer, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., (Globe Mills), 
Los Angeles; V. C. Hathaway, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago; C. N. Hiebert, 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.; 
Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co.; R. H. Hommel, Jr., 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Gerald S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc.,_ Minneapolis; 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Mr. Locke; Mor- 
itz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; J. C. Mitchell, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Mr. Mul- 
roy; Mr. Pahl; Jack H. Rathbone, 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Howard L. Woods, Woods & Sprague 
Milling Co., Albion, N.Y.; Robert M. 
Pease (alternate for Fred W. Lake), 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; George Kelley (alternate for 
Paul T. Rothwell), Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. 

Members of the federation staff 
present included Mr. Steen; Mr. Fak- 
ler; Hill Clark, treasurer, and How- 
ard H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute. 

Federation directors who attended 
the meeting in St. Louis were enter- 
tained at a luncheon by D. V. Fraser, 
president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railway. Five other officers of 
the carrier were present. The lunch- 
eon was inspired by W. P. Bomar, 
past president of the federation and 
a director of the railway. Steaks were 
brought in from Texas especially for 
the occasion. 

Eighteen of the directors remained 
in St. Louis after the meeting, and 
they were entertained in the evening 
at a buffet dinner at the home of Al 
V. Imbs in Ladue, a suburb of St. 
Louis. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MUTUAL MILLERS GROUP 
SETS FEBRUARY MEETING 


BUFFALO—The annual midwinter 
convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held Feb. 
20 at the Statler Hotel here, Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, secretary-treas- 
urer, has announced. The program 
will be ready for release in several 
weeks. 
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WASHINGTON—On Nov. 26, 1951, 
the Office of Price Stabilization will 
put into effect an interim baking 
industry supplementary order to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation to 
eliminate the price squeeze on cer- 
tain bakery products in some areas. 

This order will be optional for use 
by bakers between their GCPR ceil- 
ings and the adjustment which will 
be provided in this new supplement- 
ary order. A final specific regula- 
tion for the baking industry may be 
expected to be issued after Jan. 1, 
1952. 

Not only will the use of this or- 
der be optional between the GCPR 
price freeze levels but it will also 
be optional in its use between prod- 
ucts manufactured by a company. 

In other words, a baker will be 
permitted to use the cost adjustment 
factor authorized in this order in- 
stead of his GCPR ceiling, but may 
select to use this cost adjustment 
factor for individual products of his 
company and retain his GCPR ceil- 
ing for other products. 


Price Pressure Eased 

This interim order represents an 
endeavor of George Mehren, direc- 
tor of the food and restaurant divi- 
sion, OPS, to bring some measure 
of relief to bakers who were caught 
in an intolerable squeeze at the 
GCPR levels. At the American Bak- 
ers Assn. convention in Chicago in 
October Mr. Mehren promised that 
the baking industry would get re- 
lief as quickly as possible. 

When it was apparent that the 
complicated task of analyzing in- 
dustry cost figures obtained by OPS 
accountants would postpone a final 
decision on any specific baking in- 
dustry order for several weeks, Mr. 
Mehren proposed the device of an 
interim regulation which will to a 
large degree remove price pressure 
on many bakers. 

In making their price ceiling ad- 
justments under the provisions of 
the new supplementary regulation 
bakers will use the following pro- 
cedure: 

From any three-month base pe- 
riod in 1949 bakers will obtain their 
basis for cost adjustment by divid- 
ing their dollar sales by volume. To 
this calculation they will be per- 
mitted to multiply that basic cost 
by a cost adjustment factor. This 
calculated adjusted price is to be 
used for the same class of purchas- 
ers. If a higher price is arrived at 
it cannot be used across the board, 
but to buyers of the same class as 
previously calculated. 

It is understood from OPS offi- 
cials that this cost adjustment fac- 
tor will bring most of the low end 
items caught in the GCPR price 
freeze up to a median price for the 
industry. 


Actual Factor Pending 

Officials at OPS are unwilling to 
disclose the actual level of the cost 
adjustment factor in advance of the 
interim order, but it has been learned 
that this same cost adjustment fac- 
tor is not necessarily that which will 
eventually be used in the specific or- 
der for the baking industry. 

Government price officials say 
definitely that the final baker order 
will not be a self-executing adjust- 
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Baking Industry’s Interim Price 
Order Becomes Effective Nov. 26 


ment factor order similar to the 
technique applied in OPA days. They 
state that the sweet goods order un- 
der OPA was a device to give bak- 
ers a reasonable profit margin while 
bread prices were held under the 
right freeze price level of the “hold- 
the-line” directive of the President 
at that time. 

Now OPS plans to put the entire 
industry under a cost adjustment 
factor which will vary by products 
which will eliminate the cost-plus 
pricing methods of MPR 319 under 
OPA. 


Regional Adjustments “Generous” 

It will be an error on the part 
of the industry to construe the forth- 
coming interim order as an exact 
specimen of the final order, it is said. 
The interim order will in some re- 
spects be relatively generous in re- 
gional adjustments, since cost data 
obtained by the price agency reveals 
that some regional bakers were 
caught in an unfair squeeze due to 
competitive conditions which exist- 
ed at the time GCPR was issued 
and made effective. 

Another favorable aspect of the 
adjustment available under this 
forthcoming interim order is that 
it will not only give the option 
of the GCPR price level but it will 
permit the use of a cost adjustment 
factor by products within a company. 
It is asserted that the cost adjust- 
ment will relieve more than two 


thirds of the volume of the industry 
which is frozen in an unfavorable 
price ceiling under the GCPR, 

Recommendations at the operating 
level of OPS that in a final indus- 
try order bakers doing not more 
than $50,000 per year in sales vol- 
ume should be exempted from price 
control meets with mixed reaction. 
It is believed that the practical peo- 
ple at the top level of the food price 
section would approve this provi- 
sion from an administrative point 
of view. However, they say that the 
retail bakery groups oppose such a 
provision of the order and want the 
final bakery order applicable across 
the board regardless of the size of 
the bakery. 


——"BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. L. BUNDY JOINS 
STAFF OF D.C.A., INC. 


CHICAGO—D.C.A., Inc., Chicago, 
announces the addition of Robert L. 
Bundy to the company’s staff. Mr. 
Bundy will specialize in trading in 
protein feed ingredients. 

Mr. Bundy has had considerable 
experience in the feed ingredient 
brokerage business and related fields. 
For the last three and one half years 
he has been with Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
Chicago, where he also traded main- 
ly in protein feed ingredients. Prior 
to that time, he was a buyer for the 
Curtiss Candy Co. Farms, Chicago, 
for two and one half years. 





25c Wheat in the Wilderness 





Acme-Evans Co. President Traces 
History of Firm in Rotary Talk 


INDIANAPOLIS — The i3l-year 
history of the Acme-Evans Co. and 
its predecessors, of Indianapolis, was 
reviewed in a talk presented by Wil- 
lian H. Bowman, Acme-Evans presi- 
dent, at a meeting of the Indianapo- 
lis Rotary Club recently. 

Mr. Bowman traced the growth of 
the firm from its beginning in 1821 
when “Indianapolis was one immense 
forest and for 40 or 50 miles around 
the country remained a primitive 
wilderness.” Today, he told his lis- 
teners, products of the company are 
known in a dozen foreign countries 
as well as the U.S., and the firm has 
a number of firsts to its credit in 
development of milling techniques. 

Mr. Bowman reported that in 1821 
Isaac Wilson, a veteran of the Revo- 
lutionary War, built the first grist 
mill in the new settlement of In- 
dianapolis. It was located on the 
outskirts of a mile square, donated 
by Congress for the state capital. 

The direct successor to the Wilson 
Mill was the Hoosier Mill, owned by 
Richardson & Evans, and later by 
George T. Evans & Son. 

In these early days, Mr. Bowman 
pointed out, Indianapolis had a popu- 
lation of about 1,000, and its growth 
and development were slow. 

In 1841 John Carlisle built a mill 
near the Wilson Mill in which was 
manufactured the first flour ever 
shipped out of Indianapolis in wood 
barrels. This mill later became Mills 
A and B, owned by the /Acme Milling 
Co. Earliest records of the Carlisle 


Mill reveal that in 1842 wheat was 
bought at 25¢ bu. and corn at 10¢ 
bu., that flour from these mills de- 
livered at the Ohio River for $2.75 
bbl. and that corn meal was sold in 
the city at 8¢ bu. or 400 Ib. for a 
dollar, Mr. Bowman said. He went 
on to recount this history of the com- 
pany: 

“George T. Evans became inter- 
ested in the Hoosier Flour Mill in 
1878. He became sole owner in 1893 
and his son, Edgar H. Evans, was 
taken into partnership. This firm, 
doing business under the name of 
George T. Evans & Son, was one of 
the pioneer wheat mills in the export 
trade. About this time, Edgar H. 
Evans saw the possibility of a change 
in the method of merchandising flour 
and developed the now famous ‘E-Z 
Bake’ all-purpose patent flour. 

“The old Carlisle Mill as Mills A 
and B of the Acme Milling Co. and 
the old Wilson or Hoosier Mill of 
George T. Evans & Son were consoli- 
dated in 1909 under the name of the 
Acme-Evans Co. with George T. 
Evans as president. In November of 
the same year of its organization, the 
Acme-Evans Co. suffered a great loss 
in George T. Evans’ tragic accidental 
death. Edgar H. Evans was elected 
president and the company, under his 
able leadership, started on its long 
successful career. He continued as 
president until 1933 when he became 
chairman of the board and Isaac E. 
Woodard succeeded to the presidency. 
Mr. Woodard has been a member of 


William H. Bowman 


the Indianapolis Rotary Club for 
over 37 years. In 1945 Samuel R. 
Harrell succeeded Mr. Woodard and 
served as president until 1949. 

“Much of the progress of the Acme- 
Evans Co. and the milling industry 
in general can justly be attributed 
to Mr. Evans’, Mr. Woodard’s and Mr. 
Harrell’s broad vision and their abil- 
ities to build a spirit of cooperative 
effort. In their busy business careers, 
they have found time to serve their 
community and fellowmen in a man- 
ner seldom equalled by people so ac- 
tive in business operations. All are 
very fine examples of our famous Ro- 
tary motto ‘Service Above Self.’ 

“Today our products are favor- 
ably known and distributed in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Britsh Guiana, 
Netherland West Indies, Newfound- 
land, Iceland, England, Norway, Hol- 
land, Lebanon and Israel, as well as 
every state east of the Mississippi 
River. 

“*E-Z Bake’ was the first enriched 
all-purpose flour marketed in Indian- 
apolis 10 years ago. It has remained 
the top preference among Indianapo- 
lis homemakers for all-purpose bak- 
ing for over 50 years. 

“In addition to ‘E-Z Bake’ for home 
use, we produce flours especially 
adapted to the commercial bakery 
production of bread, cakes, crackers, 
cookies, pies, pretzels, doughnuts and 
in fact we have a type of flour for 
every commercial baking need. 

“As the technique of milling has 
developed and improved through the 
years, Acme-Evans Co. has many 
firsts to its credit. We were the first 
flour mill to establish a research and 
products control laboratory together 
with a miniature experimental] mill 
and pilot bakery. We were the first 
flour mill to construct concrete silos 
for the storage of grain—this installa- 
tion being completed in 1900, over 
50 years ago. We were the first mill 
in our area to perfect the process of 
bleaching flour.” 

The remainder of Mr. Bowman's 
talk concerned the history of wheat 
and a review of the enrichment pro- 
gram of the milling and baking in- 
dustries. 

Enrichment, he said, has been a 
“nutritional revolution in flour and 
bread—a revolution which has had a 
far-reaching effect on the nation’s 
health.” 

He concluded with the remark that 
“we millers are proud of our privi- 
lege to supply you with the best 
Staff of Life available anywhere in 
the world.” 








VICTOR 


SALES MEETING—The 54th annual 
meeting of Victor Chemical Works was held in Chicago 
this month, O. H. Raschke, vice president, announced. In 
the keynote address, Kothe Weigel, president, announced 
that the company’s newest plant at Silver Bow, Mont., 
was starting operations. Chairman of the sales conference 
was M. R. Stanley, director of sales of the company. One 
day of the conference was devoted to a trip to the com- 
pany’s Chicago Heights plant and a visit to the research 
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sales laboratories. 


the output of 


Members of the staff demonstrated new 
uses of Victor chemicals which have been developed dur- 
ing the year. “Victor is now starting its 55th year as a 
major producer of phosphorus, phosphate chemicals, for- 
mates and oxalates. We are serving all of the major 
industries with our products and when the expansion of 
our processing plants completed we will have increased 
our end products by 
since October of this year,” Mr. Raschke said. 


more than 60% 





OPS Eyes Possible Feed Grain 
Ceilings; Bullish Factors Noted 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization is getting ready to 
batten down the hatches of price 
control on corn and probably other 
feed grains as the bullish storm sig- 
nals fly in official channels. 

A primary bullish indicator may be 
found in the report of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials that 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
corn are now being reduced by sales. 
In three days last week more than 
1 million bushels were sold in the 
major Corn Belt area. 

Another item of major significance 
is a report of a Production and Mar- 
keting Administration official that in 
the state of Nebraska more than 30% 
of the corn crop is showing more 
than 30% moisture. 

USDA officials had anticipated a 
deteriorating corn crop, both in quan- 
tity and quality, but they believed 
that the demands on CCC stocks 
would be deferred until later this win- 
ter. The onset of demand for CCC 
corn stocks at this time is somewhat 
of a surprise. 

The million-bushel sale of CCC 
corn last week was made from stocks 
held in warehouses. CCC officials said 
they now expect that the slightly 
more than 100 million bushels of 
corn held for the CCC account in 
warehouses would be sold this crop 
year and the more than 325 million 
bushels of bin-stored corn would also 
be reduced. 

This condition indicates that the 
carry-in of corn at the end of the 
present corn crop year on Oct. 1, 
1952, will be under 500 million 
bushels. 

Offsetting these reports is another 
statement from the same USDA 
sources that the corn feeding seems 
to be receding as the corn price ad- 
vances. This report however, seems to 
reflect statistical opinion rather than 
field reports since the higher corn 
price has actually not had time to 
impress itself on feeding operations. 
However, USDA officials say that 


heavy quantities of soft corn mean a 
further reduced crop and certainly a 
crop of substantially reduced feeding 
value. These signs point to higher 
cash corn prices, government men 
say. 

The major shortage of corn has de- 
veloped in the Corn Belt west of the 
Mississippi River. Crop conditions 
east of the river have been good, with 
quality good and, except in Ohio, 
large supplies, which should be avail- 
able for delivery to commercial sale 
at current price levels. USDA officials 
discount any concerted move on the 
part of farmers to hold corn off the 
market. 

The storm signals flying at USDA 
on corn have been clearly seen at 
the OPS, which is perilously short of 
personnel to handle problems. One of 
the first moves price-wise on corn 
ceilings was the selection of James 
J. Mullen, corn mill manager of the 
General Foods Corp., Kankakee, II1., 
as special consultant on corn price 
problems. Mr. Mullen has agreed to 
serve in the price agency as a part 
time advisor on corn price problems. 
Official announcement of this engage- 
ment of an industry expert will prob- 
ably wait on official government 
clearance, meaning that he cannot 
be available for official duty within 
three weeks at the earliest 

Possible Ceiling Cited 

Indications are that a corn price 
ceiling, if imposed, would be basi- 
cally $1.96@1.98, Chicago, to reflect 
the minimum parity requirement. 
However, this ceiling price would also 
have to reflect merchandising mark- 
ups and brokerage commissions which 
could, if allowed by OPS, bring the 
Chicago market ceiling up to $2.04@ 
2.06 bu. 

This latter conclusion is specula- 
tive and should not be taken se- 
riously into consideration of potential 
price ceilings for corn. The safest 
guess at a possible corn price ceiling 
is $1.96@1.98, Chicago basis. , 

The OPS concern over price ceil- 
ings is also held at USDA, but the 
farm agency believes that a recession 


in animal feeding will result from the 
higher price of corn. Early reports, 
probably only statistical in nature, 
disclose that animal feeding should 
be reduced on the present corn price 
level. 

The consensus here is that feed 
grains will shortly reach minimum 
price ceiling levels. The timing of the 
“keno” of ceilings on corn and oats 
is anywhere between Feb. 1 and April 
1, 1952, with most observers leaning 
to the latter date. 

Stimulation to the grain markets 
was supplied recently by the sharp 
cut in the USDA cotton crop esti- 
mate. It was believed that a bullish 
sentiment in cotton would be the fac- 
tor which touched off a general rise 
in all agricultural commodity prices. 
This happened to some extent, ex- 
cept for the subsequent fall in the 
cotton price as farmers sold on the 
upswing. 

Nevertheless, the fall in the cot- 
ton crop estimate means a reduction 
of the availability of oilseed meal 
supplies which had been oversold by 
jobbers and others at much lower 
prices than those now prevailing. 
Vegetable protein supplies seem 
short of immediate domestic demand. 

On top of the bullish feed grain 
situation is an equally bullish food 
grain outlook. 

July-October exports of food grains 
as compiled by the grain export co- 
ordination service of the North 
American Grain Exporters Assn. dis- 
close that 3,536,500 long tons of 
wheat have been lifted. 

USDA officials say that the final 
firm November-December bread grain 
export authorizations will amount to 
2 million tons, bringing the July- 
December total up to 5.9 million tons. 
Grain branch officials say that the 
November-December total represents 
a balance, taking into account all can- 
cellations and reflecting new requests 
for wheat which more than cancel out 
any reductions of purchases author- 
ized earlier. 

The important influence now to see 
in bread grains as a factor in feed 
grain prices is the inability of other 
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exporting wheat countries to make 
good on their export quotas. USDA 
officials say that importing nations 
signatory to the International Wheat 
Agreement are now concerned over 
the ability of the exporting nations 
to deliver and this means that the 
pressure from here on in to the end 
of spring will rest in the U.S. Wheat 
sales under the IWA may appear in a 
U.S. export quota from most unsus- 
pected sources. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—-—— 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster Corps 
bought 181,600 sacks of hard wheat 
flour during the week ending Nov. 17, 
marking the largest flour awards 
made by the Army for any weekly 
period for more than a month. 

Hard wheat flour for domestic use 
was taken Nov. 13. A total of 11,600 
sacks was bought that day. Awards 
were as follows: Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Chicago, 3,600 sacks f.o.b. 
Jacksonville, N.C., at $5.58; General 
Mills, Ine., Sperry Division, San 
Francisco, 800 sacks for San Diego, 
Cal., at $5.74; Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, 800 sacks for 
Quantico, Va., at $5.63; Crowther 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 
3,200 sacks for Ranch House, Cal., at 
$5.70. 

Final purchases for the week were 
made Nov. 16, this time 170,000 sacks 
in export pack. Awards were as fol- 
lows: Globe Mills (Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.), Los Angeles, 55,000 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., at $5.83; Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., 25,000 sacks for Auburn at 
$5.77; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., 70,000 sacks for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $6.19; General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Division, 10,000 sacks for Ly- 
oth at $6.18; Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., 10,000 sacks for Army Depot, 
Ga., at $5.97. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO MILLERS 
PLAN YULE PARTY 


CHICAGO—A Christmas party is 
planned for the next meeting of the 
Chicago Millers Club, scheduled for 
6:30 p.m. at the Furniture Club, 666 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Dec. 6. 

Robert C. Bartee, plant superin- 
tendent of General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, secretary of the club, says the 
entertainment committee has gone all 
out to provide top notch entertain- 
ment, and urges all members to be 
present. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


PROTEST OF OMISSION IN 
TRANSIT BILLING URGED 


KANSAS CITY — Formula feed 
manufacturers in western trunk line 
territory were urged this week to 
protest to the trunk line railroads 
the omission of oilseed meals from 
the unit rule on transit billing in the 
new Supplement 10 to Western 
Trunk Line Tariff No. 331-N which is 
scheduled to become effective Dec. 1. 

The traffic advisory committee of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., in a letter to members of that 
organization, pointed out that if this 
omission is continued, it will cost for- 
mula feed manufacturers consider- 
able additional freight charges and 
much extra work. It then would be 
necessary to surrender billing on each 
individual oil meal in a formula feed 
shipment, instead of allowing any one 
of the Group 2 oilseed meal items to 
be freely substituted for another. 
The net effect would be to curtail 
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rate advantages of many mills, the 
committee said. 

The committee, which met in Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 10, said it was uncer- 
tain whether the Group 2 omission 
in the new. tariff was accidental or 
intentional, but in either case a pro- 
test by feed manufacturers to the 
railroads was in order. Chairman of 
the traffic advisory committee is 
Owen Smith of Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Other members who attended tlie 
meeting were Leo Hummel, Staley 
Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo.; 
Howard Riley, Riley Feed Co., Kan- 
sas City; Wayne Burrow, O. A. Coo- 
per Co., Humboldt, Neb.; Robert Hoh- 
man, G. E. Conkey Co., Nebraska 
City, Neb.; John Hartnett, Fleur 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and J. D. Dean, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest association, 
Kansas City 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


JOSEPH WILSHIRE, 72, 
DIES IN CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH, CONN. Joseph 
Wilshire, former president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and chairman of the 
board of directors until his retire- 
ment in 1939, died at Greenwich Hos- 
pital here Nov. 17. Mr. Wilshire, a 
Greenwich resident, was 72. 

Mr. Wilshire joined the Fleisch- 
mann Co. at the age of 18 and ad- 
vanced to president of the firm in 
1925. When Standard Brands, Inc., 
was created through a merger in 
1929 he was named president of the 
firm. Mr. Wilshire’s business career 
makes a remarkable success story, 
rising from a $7 a week yeast pack- 
er to a listed salary of $152,559 in 
1934 

Funeral 
Round Hill 
Nov. 20 


services were held at 
Community Church on 
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CHARLES F. BRANNAN 
NAMED FAO DELEGATE 

ROME—Charles F. 
retary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is serving as the US. 
member at the sixth session of the 
conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAO), which is being held 
here 

One of the major subjects for dis- 
cussion at the conference is expected 
to be the importance of agricultural 
extension and educational work in 
furthering the work of the organiza- 
tion. Other items on the agenda in- 
clude the world food and agricultural 
situation, the program and budget for 
1952-53, contributions from member 
governments and final action on the 
proposed international plant protec- 
tion convention 


Brannan, sec- 
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4 FEDERAL AGENCIES 
OPPOSE RATE BOOST 

WASHINGTON Four federal 
agencies—the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization, the Department of Com- 
merce, the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an op- 
position to a petition by the nation’s 
railroads for further hearings on their 
request for freight rate. increases. 

The railroads have petitioned ICC 
for a 15% boost in rates, stating that 
a 9% boost approved Aug. 2 is in- 
adequate. The federal agencies con- 
tend that not enough time has elapsed 
since Aug. 2 to make possible an ac- 
curate appraisal of the effects of the 
9% increase. 
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WASHINGTON — Week by week 
U.S. grain supplies are emerging as 
a major cog in U.S. foreign policy, 
while at the same'time the pressure 
on these supplies increases substan- 
tially. 

For example, under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, many. for- 
eign importing nations are slowly 
reaching the realization that they 
will have to obtain immediate re- 
quirements for wheat from the U.S. 
In fact, some of the importing na- 
tions now fear that they may be un- 
able to obtain their guaranteed im- 
port quotas, and they are completing 
procurement against these quotas as 
rapidly as possible. 

An example of this rush to fill im- 
port quotas may be found in the 
Mexican action this past week, when 
Mexico registered the purchase of its 
outstanding balance under the wheat 
pact. Normally the Mexican wheat 
buying is conducted in an orderly, 
regular manner. 


Depends on Dollar Credits 

It is now learned that the French 
government is contemplating pro- 
curement of U.S. grains which will 
run between 500,000 and 1 million tons 
of all grains, depending on final de- 
cisions reached on the disbursement 
of dollar credits available. France is 
at present studying grain import re- 
quirements based on estimated dollar 
availabilities. The extent to which 
France will have dollars will depend 
on decisions made by it in regard to 
local funds which will be spent on 
military programs. 

Once that decision has been taken, 
the Mutual Security Agency here will 
be able to determine how it in turn 
can distribute its money between 
economic and military aid. Under the 
MSA law, Congress has granted per- 
mission for the MSA director to 
transfer funds between economic and 
military operations up to 10% of the 
funds appropriated. 

W. Averell Harriman, MSA direc- 
tor, has come in for some sharp crit- 
icism for an alleged failure to stream- 
line the operations of his agency, and 
he has been accused of hampering its 
function through the creation of an 
inter-agency advisory committee. It is 
correct that he has established what 
is known as the Mutual Assistance 
Advisory Committee composed of 
representatives of MSA, the State De- 
partment and the Defense Depart- 
ment. In defense of the Harriman 
technique, government officials say 
it is appropriate since a working 
committee of this type is the only 
practical method of coordinating all 
interests. 


Foreign Government’s Responsibility 

Such delays as may have occurred 
to date, according to informed gov- 
ernment officials, are in large part 
the responsibility of the foreign gov- 
ernments in setting their own houses 
in order in regard to their military 
outlays and their internal budgets. 
The latest information now is that 
France is well on the way to set- 
tling its participation, which would 
speed up MSA authorizations for 
grain and other supplies. 

While the U.K. has announced a 
curtailment of imports from the dol- 
lar area, government officials here 


believe that if and when MSA au- 
thorizes use of its funds for certain 
dollar area commitments of the U.K. 
for military supplies, these saved dol- 
lars can be diverted into procure- 
ment of grain and other needed food 
requirements. 

The severance of responsibility for 
Middle East economic aid from the 
old ECA section now in MSA and 
the placing of it under Henry G. 
Bennett, technical aid director for 
the area of the Middle East from 
Egypt through India, was previously 
reported as tying the oil problems 
of this sensitive area into grain. Since 
that report, the U.S. government has 
implemented this new policy through 
the appointment of Edwin A. Locke, 
Jr., a vice president of the Chase 
Bank of ew York as special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State with 
rank of ambassador to the Middle 
East, except India. 


Procurement Method 

There has been no decision as to 
methods of handling problems of sup- 
ply to those countries by State De- 
partment officials, but there is some 
danger that the State Department 
may wish to assign supply procure- 
ment for food supplies to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Recently 
USDA officials have been recom- 
mending to foreign nations buying 
grains that they look to commercial 
channels for supplies. 

As of this last week USDA supplies 
of wheat have fallen to slightly less 
than 130 million bushels, and there 
is no great rush on the part of PMA 
to push these supplies out. In fact, 
on the basis of recent record, USDA 
seems unwilling to undertake fur- 
ther procurement of grains or to en- 
ter into the field of the commercial 
grain exporters. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a continuation of that 
policy might lead USDA to reject a 
State Department proposal to put it 
back into the grain export field. 

Except for India, the grain supply 
problems of the Middle East are rela- 
tively small supply-wise but very im- 
portant as a political ingredient. Ac- 
cording to government officials, Tur- 
key has been able to meet some of 
the grain requirements of adjacent 
areas in the Middle East so far this 
year. The chief sore spot now is in 
Israel, where there is reportedly a 
serious food relief problem arising 


from heavy arrivals of immigrants 
and refugees. 

The shift of U.S. foreign policy 
with new emphasis on the Middle 
East makes the International Wheat 
Agreement more and more an instru- 
ment of foreign policy and less a sim- 
ple tool of surplus removal. 


Export Program 

For the past week reported by 
USDA, wheat pact sales rose again 
to nearly 9 million bushels, a level 
which will have to be exceeded each 
week from now until the end of the 
year if the USDA estimate of a 225- 
million-bushel export program for 
July-December is to be attained. 

This week USDA probably will an- 
nounce a firm export authorization of 
wheat for November-December of 1 
million tons for each month. If this 
program is met, the July-December 
exports would only slightly miss the 
USDA estimate of 225 million bush- 
els. 

Export figures compiled by the 
grain coordinator’s office of com- 
mercial exporters shows that com- 
mercial exporters show that com- 
November were just above 500,000 
long tons—-which would not indicate 
that a million-ton November move- 
ment of wheat would take place. 
Government shipments of wheat are 
now the smaller share of the export 
movement. 

USDA officials say, however, that 
their export estimates reflect real 
and in some cases urgent demands for 
wheat, and they have no reason to 
believe their forecast for the July- 
December period will not be achieved 

Immediate unavailability of the 
Canadian wheat crop, together with 
shortages of supply from Australia 
and Argentina, has developed fears 
among wheat pact importers that 
they may not get all their bargain- 
priced wheat under the agreement. 
This indicates to U.S. officials that 
there will be an immediate drive to 
buy U.S. wheat steadily throughout 
the winter months. 

It is conceivable that if the Cana- 
dian crop is in the bad condition re- 
ported, U.S. exports of wheat this 
crop year could reach as much as 
400 million bushels. This total could 
only be reached, however, if India re- 
veals needs for additional emergency 
shipments of food grains after Jan. 


(Continued on page 36) 





Flour Profit Situation in 1950-51 
‘Good Bit Better,’ MNF Official Says 


CHICAGO — The milling industry 
experienced a “good bit better” flour 
profit situation during the 1950-51 
crop year than during the previous 
year, according to an official of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Flour operating profit which, it 
was reported, “averaged in the red in 
the previous year, went into the black 
with a total rise of 5.6¢.” 

The official said that milling com- 
panies with less than 4,000 sacks 
daily capacity fared much better than 
larger companies, both in the degree 
of profit improvement and the result- 
ing profit figure per sack. In smaller 
companies, he said, the rise was about 
10¢ a sack, while in the larger com- 
panies, the increase was about 5¢. 


Net profit figures, according to the 
report, did not advance nearly as fa- 
vorably, due primarily to a sharply 
higher tax bill for the industry. 

The data reported upon was in- 
cluded in a summary of the federa- 
tion’s “Financial Analysis of Flour 
Milling Companies,” and the official 
said that the “more than trebled cur- 
rent liability figure” for the combined 
reporting mills in 1950-51 is of “con- 
siderable significance.” These borrow- 
ings, it was said, were employed to 
more than double the investment in 
inventories at year end, and to great- 
ly increase both cash and receivables 
positions. 

Copies of the analysis will be mailed 
to participating companies in the near 
future, it was announced. 
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Flour business dropped off last 
week as buyers, resisting current 
prices, refrained from booking ahead. 

With higher grain markets, inter- 
est was limited. And sales were con- 
fined largely to small amounts for 
prompt shipment. 

Southwestern sales averaged 40% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
95% the previous week. Sales by 
spring wheat mills also fell off, drop- 
ping to 37% of capacity. Sales the 
preceding week averaged 78%. 

There was scattered inquiry for 
bakery flour in the Southwest, but 
no business of consequence developed. 
Spring wheat mills found active in- 
quiry limited. 

Bakery flour sales were at one of 
the lower points of the crop year as 
buyers preferred to draw on old con- 
tracts while watching for any break 
in prices. Order backlogs were de- 
creasing. 

Family flour business also was 
quiet. And export business was lim- 
ited. The Army Quartermaster bought 
170,000 sacks of flour, mostly from 
West Coast mills. 

Israel bought 75,000 to 100,000 
sacks of clears and low grades re- 
cently. Jamaica will buy 60,000 sacks 
of 1% ash flour this weekend. Other- 
wise export flour business out of the 
Gulf is slow. 

U.S. flour production averaged 94% 
of five-day capacity, up slightly from 
the previous week. Output was steady 
to higher in most areas. (See tables 
on page 15.) 

In Canada, flour for December ship- 
ment has now been sold to the U.K. 
Millers were disappointed in the to- 
tal amount, which was smaller than 
expected. Additional orders from the 
Philippines were received. And de- 
mand from South America was aver- 
age. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales by spring 
wheat mills declined last week, aver- 
aging 37% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 78% the previous week. 

Buyers were reported watching the 
market closely, but active inquiry was 
limited. The limited sales were con- 
fined largely to small, fill-in lots for 
immediate and nearby shipment. 

Flour buyers continued to resist 
current prices and refrained from 
booking ahead in volume. They pre- 
ferred to draw on old contracts while 
hoping that the wheat market and 
flour prices would break from levels 
reached recently. 

It was thought that spring wheat 
flour would not be sold in large 
amounts until there was a real mar- 
ket break or a sharp upward move- 
ment in price. Meanwhile, shipping di- 
rections were being received at a 
good rate. 

Family flour sales were slow, but 
directions were reported good. 

Shipments of all flour from spring 
wheat mills averaged 88% of five- 
day capacity last week, unchanged 
from the previous week. 

Production by Minneapolis mills 
last week averaged 104% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 101% the 
previous week and 81% a year ago. 
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FLOUR SALES SLOW; BUSINESS 
OFF AS BUYERS RESIST PRICES 


Southwestern Sales Drop to 40% of Capacity; Spring 
Mills’ Trade Declines to 37% ; Production Aver- 
ages 94%, of Capacity 


For the entire Northwest, production 
averaged 95% wf capacity, compared 
with 94% the previous week. 
Quotations Nov. 19: Standard pat- 
ent $5.95@6.25, short patent $6.05@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.25@6.60, first 
clear $5.40@5.95, whole wheat $5.80 
@6.15, family flour $6.65@7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business slowed 
down in the Southwest last week to 
the point where less than half of 
capacity was booked. Higher grain 
markets did not furnish flour buyers 
with much incentive to come into the 
market. Sales in the area averaged 
about 40% of capacity, compared 
with 95% in the previous week and 
57% a year ago. 

Although there was scattered in- 
quiry for bakery flour, including con- 
siderable interest from a few promi- 
nent chain bakers, business of any 
consequence failed to materialize in 
this area last week. Demand was lim- 
ited to a few orders for small quanti- 
ties. Millers and bakers were unable 
to agree on price because wheat 
costs advanced to the highest point of 
the crop year. Millfeed values also 
reached high levels but uncertainties 
over the imposition of ceilings and de- 
ferred prices left little to be assured 
for the flour millers, Bakery sales 
were at one of the lowest ebbs of the 
season. Backlogs of orders were 
shrinking as a consequence. Shipping 
directions were arranged in fair to 
good proportions. So milling opera- 
tions held to about the same level as 
in the preceding week. 

Family flour sales were equally as 
quiet. Demand for clears was mod- 
erate to good, mostly limited to filling 
of previous contracts or trades on the 
domestic market. Export sales were 


very limited during the week. The 
army quartermaster bought 170,000 
sacks of flour, but only 10,000 sacks 
of that amount was procured in the 
Southwest, the remainder going to 
West Coast mills. 

Prices were mixed in the South- 
west. Family flour prices were un- 
changed to 20¢ sack higher. Bakery 
flour quotations varied with the trend 
generally on the high side although 
bakers were not following along with 
the ideas. Clears showed new 
strength, advancing 5@10¢ sack. 

Quotations Nov. 16, carlots, Kari- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.85@5.95, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.70@5.85, straight 
$5.65@5.80; established brands of 
family flour $6.80@7.60, first clears 
$4.85@5.95, second clears $4.70@4.75, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.35@4.70; 
soft wheat short patent $7.35@7.50, 
straight $5.70@5.85, cake flour $6.20 
@6.85. 

No mills report domestic business 
active, 7 fair, 1 quiet, 5 slow, 4 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 55%, compared with 50% 
the preceding week and 45% a year 
ago, Export sales averaged 20%. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
16: Family flour $6.67, bakers short 
patent $5.68. 

Omaha: Family flour shipments 
“slowed somewhat” last week and 
sales to bakeries were “very slack,” 
a mill spokesman said. 

The bakery trade in general was 
watching the market very closely 
and was not willing to buy at cur- 
rent prices, it was noted. 

Spot No. 1 hard wheat was selling 
for $2.54% a bushel in carload lots 
here today. The spokesman said that 
is 11¢ over parity. 

Bakeries are believed using up pres- 
ent contracts but must come into the 
market soon. The government was 
not in the market last week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales 
18%, compared with 37% a week 
earlier and 20% a year ago. Sales 
were divided 85% to bakers and 
15% to family buyers. Operations 
averaged 65% compared with 66% 
the previous week and 82% a year 
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Semolina Sales Limited; Buying 
Confined Mostly to Small Lots 


Sales of semolina and durum gran- 
ulars generally were rather limited 
last week, and most of the buying 
was confined to small lots for imme- 
diate and prompt shipment. The slow 
sales activity followed transaction of 
a fair amount of business the pre- 
vious week. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that macaroni and noodle product 
manufacturers were encountering 
broader buying interest in their prod- 
ucts. And some manufacturers en- 
tered the market to buy at least 
small lots of semolina for prompt 
shipment. 

As a result of recent buying, some 
macaroni manufacturers are report- 
ed fairly well covered on future needs. 
However, others have had to enter 
the market on at least a small scale. 

With durum prices up recently, in- 
terest in semolina has not been too 
great, it was reported, and buyers 
have been cautious about booking 
ahead. Many buyers were Willing to 
defer ordering as long as possible in 
hopes of a price break. 

Durum products output last week 


was reported at 121% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 131% the 
previous week. 


Durum receipts last week were re- 
ported fair, but there was a con- 
tinued scarcity of fancy milling qual- 
ity durum. Premiums held at 36¢ 
over the December future for top 
fancy grades. Standard semolina was 
quoted Nov. 19 at $6.50@6.60 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 17, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd or better... .$2.79@2 
Choice 2 Amber or better... 2.71@2.7 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better.... 

Medium 3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. C 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 11-16 10 179,500 216,800 121 
Previous week 11 179,500 *236,103 131 
Year ago 12 213,000 182,110 101 
Crop year 
production 
3,855,550 
3,954,295 


Amb 


July 1-Nov. 16 
July 1-Nov. 17, 
*Revised. 


1951 
1950 
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MILLFEED MOSTLY 
STEADY TO HIGHER 


<> 
Demand Generally Fair to Good; Of- 
ferings Reported Ample for 
Demand 


Millfeed prices were mostly steady 
to higher as offerings generally were 
ample for demand. 

Demand was reported fair to good 
and offerings moderate on the Kan- 
sas City market. Shorts prices gained, 
while bran barely held. Supplies were 
tight at Minneapolis, but, not too 
much active buying was reported. 
Bran and standard middlings prices 
at Minneapolis early this week were 
steady to slightly higher than a week 
earlier, while flour middlings and 
red dog were off somewhat. At Chi- 
cago there were irregular price 
changes, mostly adjustments between 
types. 

Improvement in formula feed sales 
continued in the Northwest last week 
as more snow and cold weather 
moved into the territory. Considerable 
new volume of dairy and steer feed 
sales developed, in addition to in- 
creased shipping orders on previous 
contracts. 

At the same time, poultry feed de- 
mand showed an increase for some 
manufacturers and continued fair for 
other concerns. With egg prices hold- 
ing firm, poultrymen are reported to 
be getting satisfactory returns in 
spite of higher feed costs. 

Led by an unprecedented surge in 
cattle feed demand, formula feed 
sales in the Southwest showed addi- 
tional improvement last week. Mean- 
while, prices continued to move up- 
ward with carbohydrate costs reach- 
ing a new high for the season. Short- 
age of oilseed meals, which are 
jammed against ceiling levels, 
plagued the feeding industry and 
created new interest in formula feed. 

Dealer after dealer was unable to 
furnish even their regular customers 
with oilseed meals for stock feeding, 
and thus there were fresh orders for 
cattle feed placed on manufacturers’ 
books. Even with mills which do not 
make cattle feed, business was fairly 
active. Better than normal demand 
was experienced for hog and poultry 
feeds. The seasonal decline in tur- 
key feed demand continued, 

Northeastern area production of 
formula feeds, while running at a 
fairly high rate the first part of the 
week, slackened off slightly toward 
the end with the advent of an im- 
provement in weather conditions. 

Mills reported an extremely heavy 
demand during the fore part of the 
week for formula feeds, but several 
say they noticed a slight shrinkage in 
this demand later in the week. 

Formula feed business did not live 
up to expectations in the central 
states area last week. Mixers had 
expected a surge of buying when the 
snows cleared over the Midwest, per- 
mitting consumers to come to town 
to buy feeds. However, the break in 
the weather brought no large buying 
movement. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 51,430 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current ‘week compares 
with an output of 49,550 tons in the 
week previous and 48,530 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
953,769 tons as compared with 960,- 
321 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat futures markets continued 
their strong trend during the past 
week, closing prices on Nov. 19 aver- 
aging about 3¢ higher than at the be- 
ginning of the past week’s trading 
Nov. 13. ; 

A strong export market demand 
sustained prices during the week. Pro- 
ducer marketings, stimulated last 
week by the advance of cash wheat 
prices to above loan levels, continued 
above average. 

Closing futures prices Nov. 19 were: 
Chicago December $2.60%, March 
$2.63, May $2.59%, July $2.49%. 
Kansas City—December $2.50%, May 
$2.49%, July $2.41%. Minneapolis— 
December $2.47%, May $2.49%, July 
$2.49%. 

At Chicago, wheat futures pushed 
out strongly during the week ending 
Nov. 19, and the trend was still con- 
tinuing at the close of the market. 

The principal propelling force was 
a booming export business in wheat, 
with Mexico, India and Holland in 
the market. Largest taker was Mex- 
ico, with 7 million bushels, which 
virtually filled that country’s wheat 
quota. 

A brief sinking spell was experi- 
enced by the market shortly after 
midweek, when a Korean cease-fire 
order appeared in prospect. The ef- 
fect of this was Overcome over the 
week-end when the Communists of- 
fered more ridiculous proposals. 

At the end of trading at Chicago 
Nov. 19, wheat futures prices were 
3% @3%¢ higher for the week, with 
the December contract showing the 
greatest gain at $2.60% @2.60%. 

Grain markets continued to ad- 
vance during the past week, *nflu- 
enced by an active demand and slight- 
ly less favorable crop prospects. Sub- 
stantial bookings of wheat were made 
for export and there was an active 
consumptive demand for all feed 
grains. 

Wheat advanced 2@4¢ bu. and rye 
2¢. Corn gained 4@5¢ bu. as a result 
of unfavorable harvesting weather 
and a decline in estimated produc- 
tion. Oats advanced 2@4¢ bu., but 
barley, which had advanced more 
than other grains in recent weeks, 
declined 4@6¢ for the lower qualities. 

Despite some reduction in wheat 
production estimates North Ameri- 
can supplies for the 1951-52 season 
will be approximately 100 million 
bushels larger than last year and 
will total about 2,138.7 million bush- 
els, it is estimated. 

U.S. supplies this season, on the 
basis of latest estimates, total 1,390 
million bushels. The Canadian crop 
was estimated Nov. 1 at 562 million 
bushels, and with the carry-over from 
the 1950 crop, gave a total supply 
of nearly 749 million bushels, or 175 
million bushels more than last sea- 
son. 

Disappearance of U.S. wheat 
through October of this season to- 
taled 313 million bushels, or approxi- 
mately 74 million bushels more than 
last season as a result of the greatly 
increased exports. 

Supplies remaining Nov. 1 for mill- 
ing, export, or carry-over amounted 
to approximately 86C million bushels, 
compared with 1,014 million bushels 
a year ago and the 1940-49 average 
of 822 million bushels. Exports dur- 
ing the July-October quarter this 
season totaled around 136 million 
bushels compared with less than 60 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Continue Strong Trend 


Export Commitments, Strong Domestic Demand, 
Sustain Prices; Futures Up About 3c in Week 


million bushels for the corresponding 
period last season. 

Wheat marketings increased slight- 
ly during the past week with arriv- 
als at terminals totaling 8% million 
bushels. Exports, as indicated by in- 
spections, exceeded those of the pre- 
vious week by more than 3 million 
bushels and totaled 8% million bush- 
els. 

Sales of wheat under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement amounted 
to 8% million bushels, making a to- 
tal to date of approximately 138 mil- 
lion bushels and leaving a little more 
than 117 million bushels yet to be 
supplied. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 17: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
or NS 58 Ib. 

Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
l1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@3¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—0@2¢ each \%% over 14%. 


Te Arrive 
DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
Duluth; $2.47, Minneapolis. 


Spring Wheat Marketings Strong 


Movement of cash wheat to spring 
wheat markets ran about the same 
as in the previous week with ap- 
proximately 1,500 cars received at 
Minneapolis and a like number at 
Duluth. Offerings on Nov. 13 were 
large, reflecting an accumulation over 
the Armistice Day holiday. The cash 
trading basis weakened under the in- 
fluence of the much larger offerings 
at the time and failed to recover dur- 
ing the ensuing days. 

Receipts included a_ considerable 
quantity of high protein wheat from 
western North Dakota and Montana 
and premiums on 14% protein and 
higher lots were down as much as 
3@4¢ compared with the trading 
basis of the previous week. 

The tone in wheat continued strong 
at Kansas City last week with the 
high on the basic December future 
reaching $2.52 after a slight setback 
over the week-end, closing at $2.50% 
Nov. 19. Premiums for the cash ar- 
ticle were lower by 1¢ on the aver- 
age, but net gains by wheat based 
on the advance in the futures mar- 
ket were 1@2¢. By Nov. 19 the pro- 
tein scale for No. 1 ordinary dark and 
hard winter had settled at 24% @4%¢ 
over, 12% protein was on about an 
equal basis, 13% protein 2% @7¢ over 
and 14% protein 6@10%¢ over. 
Heavy dealings in export wheat held 
interest fairly high for average sam- 
ples, while milling demand for the 
choicer lots was only moderate. The 
market was at the season's high, re- 
quiring at least $2.52 to buy No. 1 
wheat of any protein, ordinary or 
better. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Nov. 17, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 
4 
1 
2 


1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00% 


Basis No. 1 
protein $2.49, 


67% 
2.65% 
63% 
2.60 
59% 
No. 57% 
No. 2.55% 

Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat, 
delivered Texas common points, was 


selling at $2.77% @2.78%. There was 


No. 4 Dark and Hard 
No. 
No. 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 
Flour production in principal manufacturing area: by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production tc capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Noy. 11-16, 
1951 
800,719 

- 1,240,495 
514,964 
607,070 
314,614 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast .... 


Totals 


Percentage of total 


U.8. output 
*Revised. 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—. 


Nov. 11-16, Previous Nov. 12-17, 
1951 » 1950 
Northwest 86 
Southwest 
Buffalo : 
Central and 8, E. 
No. Pacific Coast 


Teta iscsi. 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 


Flour 

output 
295,017 
299,614 
308.617 
293,120 


Nov. 11-16 
Previous week . 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .... ys 7 
Representative Mills Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Nov. 11-16 .....1,019,250 945,470 
Previous week . .1,019,250 909,519 
Year ago .......1,019,25 924,419 
Two years ago. .1,016, 933,793 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output 
Nov. 11-16 . 671,400 607,070 
Previous week .. 671,400 
Year ago 650,095 
Two years ago .. 650,805 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


% ac- 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
Nov. 11-16 . 459,500 
Previous week .. 459,500 
Year ago 455,000 
Two years ago .. 505,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 

output 
514,964 
520,286 
458,225 
528,454 


*Previous Nov. 12-17, Nov, 13-18, 
1949 
727,054 
.226,913 
528,454 
528,194 
274,535 


Nov. 14-19, 
1948 
$38,882 
1,644,522 
500,238 
593,131 
374,161 


531,748 
285,097 
3,334,125 3,285,150 3,851,161 


74.1 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
- July 1 to———, 
Nov. 13-18, Nov. 14-19, Nov. 16, 
1949 1948 1951 
84 96 15,105,683 
90 119 24,198 665 
105 99 9,198,243 
81 91 10,226,567 
85 115 6,434,792 


89 106 


25,046,383 | 
9,068,673 

10,969,686 
5,694,860 





64,164,130 65,556,075 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week 
capacity 
282,500 
282,500 


Flour 
output 
293,863 104 
*285,907 101 


% ac- 
tivity 
Nov, 11-16 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 317.800 268,968 $1 
Two years ago .. 315,800 288,988 2 
Five-year average .......... ‘ o4 
Ten-year average .... 82 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 

capacity 
. 552,260 

552,250 


Flour 
output 
506,866 
*506,141 
478,521 
438,066 


% ac- 
tivity 
Nov. 11-16 
Previous week . 
Year ago .. 562,000 
Two years ago .. 555,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ... 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
. 230,000 209,068 
230,000 177,462 
Year ago .. 202,500 183,022 
Two years ago .. 202,500 189,635 
Five-year average > : 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Nov. 11-16 133,000 105,546 
Previous week .. 133.000 107,635 
Year ago .. 122,000 73.705 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Nov. 11-16 
Previous week 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
N.Y 


Weekly 
production 
Nov. 11-16 ..... 25,200 
Previous week . .$25,485 
Two weeks ago. 25,233 
ere ee 24,969 
1949 24.845 
1948 - 31,277 
1947 30,228 
Five-yr. average 27,304 
*Principal mills. 


Crop year 


492570 15,819 
115,064 
15,965 
13,985 
14,333 
16,203 
18,944 
16,856 


507,191 
516,949 
639,841 
642.425 
559,799 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 
-——Southwest*——.  -———Northwest*— o 
Weekly Crop year 
todate production to date production to date production to date 
11 


**84% of total capacity 


Iowa, North and South Dakota 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


Buffalot— ~~ Combined**- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
279,947 181,252 61,430 
$49,550 
60,388 
48,530 
50,381 
57,677 
61,679 
53,939 


. 953,769 

19,001 

9,190 

275,525 9.576 
296,777 
247,057 
381,408 
296,143 


tAll mills, 


177,606 
219,963 
228,752 
213,776 
204,270 
tRevised. 


960,321 
1,033,689 
1,115,650 
1,237,609 
1,060,208 





a fair demand at Ft. Worth and of- 
ferings were moderate. Wheat with 
13% protein or higher and of good 
milling quality was rather scarce. 
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CANADIAN OPERATIVES 
TO FORM AOM DISTRICT 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new district 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers will be organized at a meeting to 
be held in Regina, Sask., Dec. 7-8. 
Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., president of the 
association, said that the district 
would include the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada. 

Mr. Veeck credited R. W. Bouskill, 


general superintendent ‘of Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, with 
the formation of the district. Mr. 
Bouskill, a former president of the 
AOM, has surveyed mill management 
in the region as well as members and 
prospective members of the AOM, 
and he reported to Mr. Veeck that 
an organizational meeting should be 
held. 

Attending the organizational meet- 
ing as representatives of the associa- 
tion will be Mr. Veeck and Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary of the AOM. 
The new district’s petition for a char- 
ter will be acted upon at the AOM 
technical conference to be held in 
Buffalo, N.Y., next May. 
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WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


BOSTON—The annual fall con- 
vention of the New England Bakers 
Assn. was held at the Statler Hotel 
here Nov. 11-13. A good attendance 
was present, and the program was 
one of the best presented by the as- 
sociation in recent years. Fred G. 
Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., 
vice president of the association was 
chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 

A wide variety of subjects was 
covered, including retail operations, 
the Bakers of America Program, nu- 
trition, production problems, sales 
and world affairs. 

The strength of the program was 
demonstrated by the excellent at- 
tendance at all business sessions. It 
is expected that the meeting next 
fall will be held in the same hotel 
and at approximately the same time. 
It is possible that an exposition will 
be held in connection with the con- 
vention. 


The Retail Session 


One of the most successful features 
of the convention was Retail Bakers’ 
Night Sunday evening, held under 
the sponsorship of the Master Bakers 
Association of Greater Boston. The 
attendance was quite large, and the 
retailers were welcomed by Dana R. 
Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery Co., Sayles- 
ville, R: I., president of the New 
England Bakers Assn. 

The chairman of the session was 
William J. Meade, National Yeast 
Corp., and secretary of the retail 
group. “Profit Opportunities in Deco- 
rated Cakes” was one of the subjects 
of the meeting, and this was pre- 
sented by the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc. The film “‘Holi- 
day Happiness,” depicting cake 
decorating, was shown, and I. O. 
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New England Bakers Cover Wide 
Variety of Topics at Meeting 


Rohrbach gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of cake decorating. 

Mr. Rohrbach said that bakers 
can get better prices for decorated 
cakes, and he recommended that 
personal names be used on such 
cakes. He showed a number of sam- 
ples of decorated cakes for all holi- 
days, and demonstrated how quickly 
cakes can be decorated. 

J. J. Casey said that bakers can 
develop a profitable business in 
decorated cakes through proper 
merchandising. He emphasized that 
stores must be kept clean, cakes at- 
tractively displayed, and that general 
good housekeeping is essential for 
building a business of this kind. 

“Sales and Production Helps for 
Retailers” was discussed by B. Frank 
Morris, vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. He 
said that retail bakers should be in- 
terested in new methods of merch- 
andising. He added that by baking 
special items bakers can easily get 
some of the business that is now go- 
ing to the candy trade. He displayed 
various types of pans and other 
material that his company has used 
in helping retail bakers develop this 
type of trade. 

This session concluded with a panel 
discussion, of which E. C. Johnson, 
chairman, board of directors, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston, was the moder- 
ator. As a member of this panel, 
Walter N. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, 
Washington, D. C., emphasized the 
need for quality of products and 
honesty of bakers producing them. 
He said that bakers must use the 
best ingredients available, and that 
retailers really set the trend for the 
industry, as they are in close touch 
with consumers. Mr. Clissold added 
that lack of capital and lack of 
knowledge lead to many failures in 
the retail baking industry. 





DURUM WINNER—Arnold Ingulsrud of Edmore, N.D., right, is shown re- 
ceiving the first prize gold plaque for producing the best durum wheat 
entered at the 14th annual North Dakota State Durum Show at Langdon, 
N.D., Nov. 8. The presentation is being made by Maurice L. Ryan, left, of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. which makes the award and Gov. 
Norman Brunsdale, center, of North Dakota. Mr. Ingulsrud’s winning sample 
was a 61-lb. test sample of Nugget Durum, a durum variety which never 
previously had been entered in the show. 


James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, the next panel member to 
speak, illustrated his remarks by 
slides, first pointing out the need for 
the proper selection and training of 
sales girls. 

Charles F. Tagman, Tagman’s Pas- 
try Shop, Worcester, Mass., said that 
he had materially expanded his busi- 
ness through stressing specialty 
cakes. He recommended that bakers 
decorate cakes any way their custo- 
mers want them, regardless of their 
own opinions. 

Daniel W. Newcomb, Newcomb’s 
Bakery, Quincy, Mass., the other pan- 
el member, said that he had made a 
definite success in selling specialty 
cakes. He also said that sales girls 
can be trained to decorate cakes, and 
he also added that cakes should be 
decorated according to customers’ de- 
sires. Following the remarks by the 
four panel members, a brief discus- 
sion was held on the various sub- 
jects they had outlined. 


New England Educational Group 

One session,o0f the convention was 
sponsored by the Bakers Education- 
al Group of New England, with An- 
thony F, Gendron, vice president, in 
charge. John M. Milne, Dorothy Mu- 
riel’s, Allston, Mass., presided. 

Frank Busse, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
said that the baking industry has 
overlooked personnel problems, and 
that bakers are losing output by un- 
conscious slowdowns. He stressed the 
importance of proper supervision to 
avoid this difficulty. He recommend- 
ed the recognition of employees as in- 
dividuals. He said they have pride in 
their work, and should be given a 
chance to be heard. Employees recog- 
nize the importance of their products 
to consumers, and their cooperation 
can be increased by kind treatment. 

Mr. Busse said that fair consider- 
ation of employees is extremely im- 
portant, and that all supervisors 
must be welded into a good team. 
Adequate pay and possibility for ad- 
vancement are also important factors 
in building employe good-will. 

J. M. Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, Mo., discussed 
“Fungal Amylase in Fermenta- 
tion,” predicting that it will be a fac- 
tor in the baking industry and ulti- 
mately will be used in bake shops 
throughout the country. Time, he 
continued, is needed to work out de- 
tails. He said that its use will not re- 
quire modification of formulas. He 
also said that the ingredient is in- 
cluded in the bread standards, and 
that it cannot replace softeners. 

Claude R. Stratton, director, bak- 
ery service department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in discussing 
“New Trends in Flour Specifications,” 
said that the history of specifications 
goes back to 1910, and that there is 
need for further standardization. 

Mr. Stratton said that flours must 
be selected which will fit the needs 
of mechanized shop production, and 
that necessary changes in flour are 
being brought about through wheat 
production. He added that there has 
been a change in worry from the 
chemical to the mechanical property 
of flours. 

Orvel Pettit, bakery service depart- 
ment, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., said that cross grain mold- 
ers produce better inside loaf char- 
acteristics in use with automatic pan- 
ners, and that pressure must be ap- 
plied gradually. Guide boards, he con- 
tinued, are often misused, and he said 
that the ends of dough pieces should 
not be sealed. 

The speaker recommended that the 
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final sheeting roll should produce a 
dough 1% in. shorter than the pan 
length. He said that careful adjust- 
ment of rolls is particularly impor- 
tant. Molder maintenance is likewise 
important, and he recommended daily 
checks. Molders should fit the needs 
of the shop, and manufacturers’ in- 
structions carefully followed. 

Consumers are relying more and 
more on the baker for bread and 
other wheat flour products, and bak- 
ers are providing a greater per capita 
market for flour than ever before in 
history, Walter H. Hopkins, Chicago, 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, said. 

Mr. Hopkins said industry figures 
show that bakers consume nearly 100 
Ib. flour per capita of total popula- 
tion, compared with about 50 Ib. 40 
years ago. 

“True enough, total consumption 
of all cereal products has declined in 
recent years on a per capita basis,” 
he said. “But if baker consumption 
had dropped as much as has family 
flour consumption, the wheat farmer 
would be practically out of busi- 
ness.” 

The speaker warned the bakers 
that they must guard not only the 
industry but the consumers them- 
selves against the attacks of the food 
faddists and “the peddlers of nos- 
trums who deride your major prod- 
uct—enriched white bread.” 

“There is a growing concern among 
doctors and nutritionists over these 
screwball diets which are being pro- 
moted around the country,” he said. 
“Any of your consumers who fall for 
these rigid and generally expensive 
diets can endanger their health. 
There is no evidence of much malnu- 
trition in this land of plenty of ours, 
but there is evidence that malnutri- 
tion can develop unless the consumer 
maintains a rounded diet which will 
include all the essential elements 
needed in sound nutrition. 

“The role of the baker becomes in- 
creasingly important in helping main- 
tain health as prices spiral. Every 
index shows that bakery foods have 
advanced much less on a comparative 
basis than have most other foods. 
That fact emphasizes more and more 
our national slogan that penny for 
penny, bakery foods are your best 
buy.” 

He pointed out that leading au- 
thorities in medicine and nutrition 
have endorsed heartily the enrich- 
ment program for white bread, 
whereby essential vitamins and min- 
erals were restored to bread. These 
authorities have declared that health 
in America today is measurably bet- 
ter than it was 10 years ago when en- 
richment started, he said. 


Nutritional Panel 

Due to the shortage of time, the 
panel of nutritionists had to be cur- 
tailed to a few moments for each 
member. The panel consisted of Mil- 
dred Carlson, the Boston Post; He- 
loise Broeg, radio station WEEL; 
Agnes Mahan, Boston Globe, and 
Katherine L. Baker, food nutritionist 
for the Medford, Mass., schools. 

They spoke briefly of nutritional 
needs, and concluded that while the 
baking industry is doing excellent 
work there is still room for improve- 
ment, which they believe will be 
forthcoming. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com 

parative figures for the previous weeks 
Oct Nov. Nov Nov 
26 2 9 16 
*$20,914 *$23,170 £25,132 23,956 


tRevised 


Five mills 
*Four mills 
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Virginia Feed Men 
Hear Price Control 
Action Explained 


RICHMOND, VA. — Price control 
action as it affects and may affect the 
feed industry was explained at the re- 
cent meeting of the Virginia State 
Feed Assn 

A. H. Krueger, acting head of the 
grain, feed and milling section of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, reviewed 
the development of the stabilization 
program and outlined the various 
legislative and regulatory provisions 
which cover feed and other busi- 
nesses. He also reported on possible 
future OPS action affecting the feed 
industry. 

Among other things, Mr. Krueger 
summarized provisions of Supplemen- 
tary Regulation 7, which provides 
for adjustments for increased costs 
of manufactured feeds at the manu- 
facturer and distributor levels. 

Regarding the future, the speaker 
said that immediate stabilization ac- 
tion is contemplated for any farm 
commodity and its products if and 
when farm prices of the primary 
product reach parity or legal mini- 
mum level at the farm. In the case 
of some products, the only effective 
action legally possible now is the 
limitation of margins, he said. 

“With a generally satisfactory level 
of farm prices, our chief problem 
from a production standpoint is the 
establishment of the proper price re- 
lationship for the different products 
when they reach parity,” Mr. Krue- 
ger said. “For example, if hog ceilings 
are too low in relation to corn prices, 
farmers will slow up feeding opera- 
tions and pork supplies will be re- 
duced. It follows, therefore, that corn 
price relationships must be considered 
in determining ceilings for other 
feeds and animal origin products.” 

The OPS is now making a study 
of feed price relationships to be test- 
ed against relationships which would 
exist if feeding values were reflected 
exactly in prices. Mr. Krueger ex- 
plained what is being done, pointing 
out that OPS is considering develop- 
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ing a general basic pattern of price 
relationships to be used as a guide 
for establishment of grain and feed 
ceilings when legally permissible. 

He noted that if the legal minimum 
price for one commodity is high, the 
ceiling for a related commodity must 
be adjusted to a level that will per- 
mit maintenance of adequate produc- 
tion. Obviously, he added, such ad- 
justments will increase the general 
level of ceiling prices because of the 
minimum ceiling provisions for farm 
commodities in existing law. 

,;Meanwhile, he continued, until 
prices of various feed grains, by- 
products and feed ingredients related 
thereto reach a level reflecting the 
legal minimums, there is not much 
that OPS can do to stabilize such 
prices. However, OPS policy will be 
to stabilize prices whenever legally 
permissible at required levels in prop- 
er relationship to all feed and feeding 
factors necessary to maintain ade- 
quate production of livestock, fats and 
oils, Mr. Krueger said. 

The election of officers held during 
the Virginia group’s annual conven- 
tion found H. E. Boswell of Burke- 
ville being named president. Charles 
W. Wampler, Jr., of Harrisonburg 
was elected vice president, and W. W. 
Chewning was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRM 
STREAMLINES ITS MILL 


GREENFIELD, N.H.— Operations 
at the E. C. and W. L. Hopkins Feed 
Mill in Greenfield are now under 
“push-button” control. During the 
past summer the company completed 
its streamlining work with the in- 
stallation of materials handling 
equipment, a new 80-ft. elevator and 
numerous conveyor systems. 

This was the third major expansion 
since the firm was founded 53 years 
ago by E. C. and W. L. Hopkins. The 
second generation Hopkins who now 
manage the operation are Donal W., 
Charles R. and Frank A. Hopkins. 

The new elevator has six bins with 
a storage capacity of 18,000 bu. The 
mill, which uses the batch system, 
can produce 100 tons of feed a day. 
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EL SALVADOR ENDS WHEAT 
DUTY, CUTS FLOUR TARIFF 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that El 
Salvador, effective Nov. 1, 1951, has 
reduced its import duty on flour from 
$9 to $4.50 a 100 kilos (220.46 Ib.) 
and provided for free entry of wheat. 

The duty on wheat formerly was 
$5 a 100 kilos. Recent press dis- 
patches from El! Salvador report 
that the action to eliminate the wheat 
duty, as well as that on dried milk, 
and halve the flour tariff, taken by 
the Legislative Assembly after being 
advised by government officials the 
move was necessary to elevate the 
real incomes of the population. 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


-Capacity 14,000 Sacks 





Centennial nournomusco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, —— Sear wien more than one hundred elevators 

h ‘hoi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
idcboand Weshingvon. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestie and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 


Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: 6 ages Tennessee 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* Good wheat is what counts in 
flour .. . and top notch wheat 
is foundation on which these 
“Star” flours are based... . 
They are milled to perfection 
from wheats grown in the fin- 
est section of the hard winter 
wheat belt. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Coll... 


Visor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


=—good milling wheat! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


'W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH or P. A.(Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


GANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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The Wheat and Flour 
Market in Peru 


By Henry A. Baehr 


has shown a marked increase 

in consumption and import of 
wheat and flour. It now ranks among 
the larger Latin American importers 
with imports averaging 6.9 million 
bushels for the past two years. Of 
this quantity, 5.5 million bushels is 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Nonagreement wheat is 


CE is: shown with prewar, Peru 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is another in the 
series of preliminary reports by Mr. 
Baehr on Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets. Mr. Baehr, marketing 
specialist with the OFAR, conducted 
a survey in that area during 1950. 





supplied by Argentina, which has 
been a traditional supplier. 

Under the terms of the trade agree- 
ment with Argentina, Peru pays in 
pounds sterling for all items except 
wheat. Argentina is to make avail- 
able 3.7 million bushels of wheat in 
bimonthly quotas at prices equal to 
those under the IWA. In August, 
1950, Argentine wheat was being of- 
fered to Peru at $75 U.S. per metric 
ton, f.a.s., Bahia Blanca. While the 
price of wheat is to be set in terms 
of dollars, payment is to be made in 
coal. Of the 7.5 million bushels wheat 
equivalent imported in 1949-50, ap- 
proximately 0.5 million bushels was 
in the form of flour. Imports are 
limited to supplies for Iquitos which 
has no flour mills and is supplied via 
the Amazon River. There is no ap- 
parent intention on the part of the 
government to permit freer imports 
of flour. 

The position with regard to avail- 
ability of supplies in Peru is especial- 
ly interesting. As against average im- 
ports during the past two years equiv- 
alent to 6.9 million bushels of wheat, 
Peru’s IWA quota of 5.5 million bush- 
els together with the 3.7 million 
bushels available under the Argentine 
trade agreement permit a substantial 
flexibility as to source of wheat un- 
der possible limitations of available 
foreign exchange. 

Peru's imports of IWA quota wheat 
in 1949-50 accounted for about 95% 
of its quota, and purchases for 1950- 
51 are somewhat greater. The US. 
share of such purchases is approxi- 
mately 4.3 million bushels for each 
year. 

Exports by Argentina in 1950-51 
amount to 1.7 million bushels from 
July through June. This is a substan- 
tial gain over 1949-50, but indicates 
a total export much less than the 
prewar exports of about 3.9 million 
bushels. 

Increase Possible 


Trade sources agreed that if unlim- 
ited imports of wheat were possible 
the total consumption would increase 
appreciably. Since domestic wheat 
production in the coastal areas ap- 
pears to be decreasing, and since 
transportation costs and other fac- 
tors impede the shipment of wheat 
from the Sierra, imports of wheat can 
be expected to increase. The limita- 
tions of foreign exchange, and the 
availability of wheat and ocean trans- 


portation are the factors which deter- 
mine the level of imports. 

Under the terms of regulations in 
effect in August, 1950, wheat impor- 
tation was in the hands of the mill- 
ers, subject to import licenses and 
exchange availability. The millers 
were responsible for the maintenance 
of adequate (two-month stock) sup- 
plies of wheat, and were to import 
on the basis of normal requirements. 
The relations between the several 
milling firms, and between the mill- 
ing industry and government, were 
such as to permit orderly distribu- 
tion of imported wheat on a mill 
capacity basis. Although there is 
competition between individual firms 
in the several industries, there also 
appears to be a distribution of trade 
areas designed to avoid unprofitable 
competitive practices. 

Governmental regulation of prices, 
wages, and gross profits appeared to 
cover all aspects of the trade in 
wheat, flour and baked products. 

The government was subsidizing 
imported wheat by absorbing approx- 
imately 45% of the -landed cost. This 
subsidy, as well as subsidies on other 
staples, was removed in October, 
1950. To offset the resultant increased 
cost of foodstuffs and generally in- 
creased living costs, wage scales were 
also increased. 

The removal of the subsidies on 
wheat and rice was not accompanied 
by any change in the character of 
regulations setting prices and wages. 
The net effect has been to relieve 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association i. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


hoaticalle Ind. ) 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Wheat* Exports to Peru by Specified Suppliers (1,000 bushels) 

Year U8 Canada Argentina Australia Total 
Averaget 

1934-38 236 49 3,896 3 4,184 
Annualt 

1945-46 . 1 119 1,214 3,470 5,803 

1946-47 553 343 3,144 4,040 

1947-48 1, 510 10 4,887 6,407 

1948-49 4,144 845 1,323 ° 6,312 

1949-50 4,335 739 991 1,411 7,476 
Estimate for 

1950-51** 14,307 4120 $1,690 1902 **7,019 

*In amounts of wheat flour in wheat equivalent. tCalendar years. {July- 
June ur IWA. §Based on ships manifests July-May. **Preliminary. Source: Of- 








a 
ficial export sta ics of exporting countries 








the government budget of the finan- 
cial burden of the subsidies, and to 
transfer it directly to the consumer. 
The removal of the subsidy on rice 
with the consequent price rise of 
about 80% was a shock to the popu- 
lation since the amount of subsidy 
had not been generally known. 


Milling Industry 

The total annual capacity of the 
commercial roller mills is reported to 
be 11 million bushels of wheat. This 
is apparently adequate for the com- 
bined average production of domes- 
tic wheat and recent imports. Less 
than 3.7 million bushels of domes- 
tically produced wheat is ground in 
these commercial installations 

No data were available as to the 
probable total capacity of less mod- 
ern stone mills in the interior. These 
mills do not usually share in the dis- 
tribution of imported wheat, and de- 
pend upon locally grown wheat and 
other grains. As a result of primi- 
tive harvesting methods, much of the 
domestic wheat contains enough for- 
eign matter, such as gravel, to be ob- 
jectionable to the commercial mills 
The primitive mills therefore per- 
form an important local service in 
processing such supplies. 

The larger mills have extensive 
wheat-cleaning departments, ana 


ARNOLD 


indies 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








washing is common practice. In some 
mills, the available wheat types are 
individually cleaned and tempered, 
prior to blending. Subject to types 
of wheat available because of cost 
and exchange considerations, the 
blending of wheat in the interest of 
uniform operation and product qual- 
ity is comparable to U.S. practices. 

The importation of wheat and the 
purchase of domestic wheat is carried 
on by the industry. Cargoes of im- 
ported wheat are distributed between 
the mills on the basis of mill capacity. 
Although the mills are obliged to 
maintain a two-month supply of 
wheat, storage facilities are scarcely 
adequate. 

Prior to the removal of the sub- 
sidy on wheat, the cost of wheat to 
the mill in Callao was 850 soles per 
metric ton, equal to $1.54 bu. based 
on an average exchange of 15 soles 
per $1. This price was the basis for 
domestic wheat, with the government 


(Continued on page 30) 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
« 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* ~ 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 























Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks KLA. ““Washitea 


Foreign and D ic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 




















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPOING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
The Bea rd. own Mills” 


BEARI ILLINOIS 






























































































































































































































































Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country’s finest flours. 









































NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 

















THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
GE THAT KELLY FLOURS 


"AUWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
J ‘ 

















WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING’ COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
pases THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY-—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO 
N. Y. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





HOLESALE grocers and 

flour jobbers must realize 

that the cost of maintain- 
ing salesmen is constantly rising, as 
well as the cost of the products they 
sell. Under those circumstances it is 
more important than ever that the 
turnover among salesmen be kept at 
the lowest possible point. A flour 
distributor has a substantial invest- 
ment in his salesmen, for he undoubt- 
edly spent money on them before 
they reached the point where their 
sales justified their expense. 

It is essential, therefore, for distri- 
butors not only to keep their good 
salesmen but to improve their effi- 
ciency wherever possible. This means 
closer cooperation with them, and, 
where organizations are large enough, 
regularly scheduled sales training 
courses. 


Wholesale flour and other food dis- 
tributors pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to their inventories, their plants 
and delivery equipment. At the same 
time, they have no more important 
investment than that represented by 
their salesmen. This fact should al- 
ways be uppermost in their minds, 
and this investment should be treated 
accordingly. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT—We 
understand that an interesting ex- 
periment is about to be undertaken 
by the extension departments of the 
universities in the six New England 
states. It will consist of courses of 
training and demonstration for food 
distributors, as well as research work 
in the proper handling of foods. 

If properly managed, this work can 
be of immense value to flour and 
other food distributors in New Eng- 
land. Neither wholesale grocers nor 
their retail customers have the time 
nor the facilities to carry on work 
of this kind, and if the universities 
can furnish the service, they will 
really help the food industry. 

Years ago universities were looked 
upon primarily as the seat of classi- 
cal education, as well as education 
in medicine, law, engineering and 
other fields. That picture has entire- 
ly changed to the advantage of all 
concerned. Universities are now op- 
erating on a much more practical 
basis and cooperating with all types 
of food manufacturers. By extending 
this service to food distributors, they 
are greatly enhancing their aid to 
consumers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 


SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTION 
—Unfortunately too many flour sales- 
men still believe that the most impor- 
tant factor in selling is to know their 
customers closely and to rest their 
case upon friendship. Obviously, sales- 
men should be on a friendly basis 


RETAIL BAKERIES’ SALES 
LOWER IN SEPTEMBER 


* 


WASHINGTON—Sales of the na- 
tion’s retail bakeries in September 
were 1% below those in August, ac- 
cording to the monthly retail trade 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales this September were 
6% higher than for the same months 
in 1950. 


with their customers, but that is by 
no means the most important part 
of their work. 

Distribution of flour and other food 
products is now on a scientific basis. 
Friendship between a salesman and 
his customer will not convince the 
housewife that she should buy the 
flour that the salesman has sold to 
the retail grocer. The consumer has 
become a scientific buyer and must 
be treated accordingly. 

Wholesale grocery salesmen must 
give their retail outlets sufficient in- 
formation about their products so 
that the latter may be able to pass 
this information on to ultimate con- 
sumers. Salesmanship today is a mat- 
ter of scientific distribution and not 
merely a friendly relationship be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


BETTER COOPERATION — Recent- 
ly the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. conducted a clinic in 
New York, devoted almost entirely 
to emphasizing the need for the clos- 
est possible cooperation between 
wholesale and retail food distribu- 
tors. This is something in which flour 
jobbers should also be interested, as 
their problems are similar. 

Obviously, to be helpful to their 
retail customers, wholesalers must 
have a complete understanding of re- 
tail distribution. Many retailers are 
so tied down by details that they do 
not have sufficient time to devote to 
long-range planning. That is where 
their wholesale suppliers should be 
able to help them. 

Out of this cooperation is develop- 
ing a new activity, generally known 


as store engineering. It is common 
knowledge that if the layout of a 
retail grocery store is not efficient 
and not so designed as to increase 
sales, the retailer is at a distinct dis- 
advantage. 

Many wholesale grocers are not in 
a position to employ the services of 
store engineers, but if sales managers 
will take advantage of such clinics on 
this subject as the one recently held 
in New York, they will be able to 
do much of this work themselves. It 
is only through cooperation of this 
kind that the food distributing in- 
dustry can keep in step with modern 
trends. 

@ 


COMPLEX PROBLEMS — Manage- 
ment problems confronting wholesale 
grocers, flour jobbers and other busi- 
uess institutions have become ex- 
tremely complex within the last few 
years, and there is every indication 
that they will become more so as 
time goes on. The most serious aspect 
of this situation is that management 
itself has little or no control over the 
major part of these problems. 

For example, costs have advanced 
materially, something over which 
management has no control. Prices 
paid to farmers, wages, taxes, trans- 
portation and other cost factors are 
all established for management, as 
well as are resale ceiling prices. 
There is nothing that management 
can do to control these vital factors 
in the operation of business. 

The only solution is for wholesale 
grocers to operate their businesses 
as efficiently as possible so that no 
money is wasted. This includes such 
operations as warehousing, delivery, 
sales and accounting. At the same 
time, management must be careful 
not to curtail any part of its opera- 
tions to the point where effectiveness 
is hampered. It is a trying problem, 
but there is every indication that it 
is being solved satisfactorily. 





AACC AND AOM OFFICIALS—Members of the Niagara Frontier Section 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, and District 8 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers honored the presidents of the two associations 
with a dinner held at the Elks Club in Buffalo, N.Y., Oct. 26, prior to the 
annual joint meeting of the two organizations. Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, NJ., and C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., are the heads of the AACC and AOM, respectively. Shown seated 
at the head table at the dinner, with the section and district officers, are 
Joseph Rezabek, International Milling Co., Buffalo, general chairman of the 
1952 technical conference of the AOM; Sven Young, chairman of the Toronto 
Section of AACC; Dr. Parker; Donald S. Eber, executive secretary of AOM, 
Kansas City; Mr. Veeck; J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, 
vice president of AOM; Charles Wagner, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, 
secretary of AOM District 8; William Bosanko, Standard Milling Co., Buffalo, 
past chairman of District 8, AOM; Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
chairman of District 8, AOM, and E. J. Cecka, 8. Howes & Co., Inc., Silver 
Creek, N.Y., chairman of the Allied Trades Committee for the 1952 AOM 


conference. 
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BAKERY GROUP HEARS OF 
MERCHANDISING NEED 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Aggressive 
merchandising and tightening of cred- 
it were advised by James W. Hunt, 
general credit manager of Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Portland, in 
speaking before the Oregon chapter, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at its first meeting of the 
1951-52 season. 

Chairman of the session was Wil- 
liam Allen, Williams Bakery, Eugene, 
president of the chapter. Other offi- 
cers present were Howard Lightner, 
Ann Palmer Bakeries, Inc., first vice 
president; Bill O’Brien, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president 
and program chairman; and Roger 
Williams, Cherry City Baking Co., 
Salem, secretary. 

Mr. Hunt, who discussed “Bakery 
Operation from the Financial Side 
and the Problems You Face Today,” 
declared that current business con- 
ditions are reminiscent of those that 
preceded the depression, declaring 
that “60% of failures in all lines of 
business could be attributed to inade- 
quate sales and competitive weak- 
ness.” 


In urging a tightening of credit 
control and a stronger effort to col- 
lect accounts receivable, Mr. Hunt 
directed his advice chiefly toward the 
small wholesale and retail operators. 

“Most of the small retail shops do 
not keep up any accounting system 
and only about one in 10 keeps a 
close check on his operating and ma- 
terial costs,” he said. 

He also pointed out that retailers 
who handle a large variety of mer- 
chandise too frequently neglect to 
analyze sales, in order to determine 
which items are money-makers. 

The house-to-house operator, how- 
ever, is not the credit problem he was 
a few years ago, according to Mr. 
Hunt. More careful attention to sani- 
tation has improved his status and 
more housewives prefer to buy bread 
at the door rather than to go down 
to the neighborhood bakery or groc- 
ery, he added. 

He emphasized the value of pic- 
tures on wrappers which appeal to the 
younger generation, and counselled 
the small wholesaler to strive for 
more aggressive merchandising. 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed the credit manager's talk, it 
was emphasized that small operators 
take advantage of credit counsel of- 
fered by large suppliers as well as the 
services offered by them in the pro- 
duction end of the baking business. 

A color movie, “Food of the World,” 
was presented by George Albert of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


KROGER SALES INCREASE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 11th four-week pe- 
riod ended Nov. 3, 1951, totaled $75,- 
462,777, an 11% increase over sales 
of $67,995,962 for the four-week pe- 
riod a year ago. Cumulative sales for 
the 11 periods of 1951 totaled $836,- 
169,016, a 17% increase over sales 
of $712,967,368 for the same 11 pe- 
riods last year. 


——BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


HERMAN NAMES R. W. COX 

ST. LOUIS—In expanding its pro- 
motional services the Herman Body 
Co. has selected Ray W. Cox as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. Mr. Cox is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University School of Journal- 
ism and for the past five years was 
advertising manager of Metal Goods 
Corp., St. Louis. 
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Stock Market Picture 
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the New York Carb market: 
High Low Close Close 


Nev. Nov. 
T 9, 17, 
UJ A [ | Y ro 1951—. 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28% 36% 35% 
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Purina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd.. 103 BS 89 88 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 18% 11% 17 17% 
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Pid. $4.40 ..... 88% 93 92% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 215% 22% 21% 
Pid. $4 -. 96 82% 84% 83 
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Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 66% 56 62% 63% 
United Biscuit of 
America ...... 35 295%, 31% 32 
Pfd. $4.50 109 102 104 104 


Victor Ch. Wks.. 34% 26% 27% 27% 
Pid. $3.50 .... 100% 91% 93 93 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 17% .. 18% 
Pid. $5.50 .... 104 97% . 98 
Bid Asked 


Ss A L | N A, K A N S A S *Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16% 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. ‘Safety Car Heating & 


Lighting Co., Inc. eae 21% 

GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS, *tenderd ailiing Co. -:--.. rego 

**Midwest stock market. ¢Over counter. 
tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 




































Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Nov. 17: mie edeen 
Soft Winter WheatFlours | gest ase fe Siu: RT FLOUR. GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 
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amily - Commercial weer Te eg OO 10% 
Export New ¥ sees ie ! y i i ° 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 Wee Gee See taka eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
Cable address — “Jasco” Ward Baking Co. Warrants 5% 6 nae A 
wma CANADIAN STOCKS expeditious handling. 
s High Low Close Close p 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 4 The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE —1951— 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 3 3 E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KANSAS 


There is still room in the baking 
business to attract attention and 
build sales with higher quality pro- 
ducts. If you're looking for bread 
improvement, let SUNNY KANSAS 


flour give you a fine start toward 


that goal. SUNNY KANSAS has 


earned its reputation for making 
good loaves better. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGEIT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








ELLEN SEMROW RETURNS TO 
BAKERS’ INSTITUTE POST 


CHICAGO—Ellen Semrow has re- 
turned to the American Institute of 
Baking as director of the consumer 
service department. Mrs. Semrow 
formerly was with the institute, and 
was responsible for the designing and 
equipping of the test kitchen at the 
1135 Fullerton Ave. headquarters. 


Ellen Semrow 


Prior to that time, she had been with 
the Glidden Co. and with the Wheat 
Flour Institute. She is a graduate of 
Iowa State College with a B.S. in 
nutrition. 

She resigned in 1945 and retired 
to private life, but in 1948 she re- 
sumed her professional activities and 
served as assistant manager of the 
Hotpoint Institute. Early in 1950 she 
became director of consumer service 
for the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 

Mrs. Semrow brings to her posi- 
tion at the American Institute of 
Baking a considerable experience in 
administrative and supervisory work, 
as well as test kitchen experience 
in recipe development and testing. 
She has developed programs for use 
at both the home economics and con- 
sumer levels for product promotion. 

The consumer service department 
program of the institute, under Mrs. 
Semrow’s direction, will continue to 
work in the fields of nutrition educa- 
tion, test kitchen activities and food 
publicity. 
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CALLED TO SERVICE 


CINCINNATI — Joseph Brubaker, 
manager of the Brubaker Grain & 
Feed Co., Tipp City, Ohio, and Ken- 
neth Bristley, former manager of the 
Grove City Farmers Exchange Co., 
Grove City, Ohio, have been called 
into military service. Ivan Barnhart 
succeeds Mr. Brubaker, and Benja- 
min Ehman is the new manager at 
Grove City. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 10 and 17: 

BRAN— Nov. 10 Nov. 17 
November . $61.40@ 61.75 $60.85@ 61.50 
December 59.10@ 59.00 68.90@ 59.50 
January .... 58.00@ 57.80 ....@*t58.25 
February : @ 68.00 ....@*t58.25 
March @ 58.75 68.60@ 69.00 
pC errr rer 58.90@ 569.50 58.75@ 59.50 

SHORTS— 
November $63.80@ 64.50 $66.00@ 
December 61.45@ 62.00 62.756@ 
January ....@ 61.00 61.25@ 
February . ° @ 61.50 61.25@ 
March : 62.00@ 62.50 61.75@ 
BUTE ocis cscs. 62.50@ 64.09 62.50@ 
Sales (tons) . 2,130 

*Sales. tBid 
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Easy, Accurate 


and Economical 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
AND BLEACHING 


Vez 


The ORIGINAL Starch Base, 
Low Ash Enrichment Mixture 


Oxylite 


An Efficient and Economical 
Flour Bleaching Agent 
Gi / i 
Nerucrn Lhemitald 


NEW 


D = - 
VAOKbE th VOOR CAUCKIEKM 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2 MD. 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID ° FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





\ 





GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” 


CABLE CODES 


iy 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














POU 


U, tte Ogitute - tte good! 





MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


OF-49NM 


MMMM 
FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [Eee See ee : WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS : yf th SEE I ge FLOURS 


Maple Leaf |e jog F reer a Monarch 
Cream of the West . Crescent 


Castle ! Canary Corn Meal 
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Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 














Drugs from Fungi 


LTHOUGH various fungi were 

used in ancient medicine, ergot 
was one of the first fungus drugs of 
value. A German book published in 
1582 mentions ergot as a useful and 
proven aid to accelerate labor in 
childbirth. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury crude ergot was commonly ad- 
ministered by midwives in various 
European countries to their patients, 
or victims, as an aid in childbirth. 
They merely picked ergot kernels 
from harvested rye, ground them into 
a powder, and administered the pow- 
der, usually in special decoctions to 
add flavor, color, a medicinal odor, 
and an alcoholic kick. In the 1800's 
ergot became rather generally ac- 
cepted by the medical profession as 
a drug of some value. 

The ergot of commerce comes from 
a fungus that infects the flowers of 
rye and related grasses, and re- 
places the seed with a long, black 
spur of fungus tissue. It is not un- 
common in wild rice; the writer has 
picked more than a teaspoonful from 
a pound of wild rice bought at a 
trading post. That from rye is sup- 
posed to contain more of the physio- 
logically active ergotine than that 
from other grasses; even in rye, how- 
ever, the quantity and quality of the 
essential drug will vary with time 
and geography and other factors. At 
one time most of our ergot was im- 
ported from Spain, but in the last 
decade or more much of it has come 
from domestic sources. Some research 
has been done on the production of 
artifical epidemics of ergot in experi- 
mental plots of rye, the idea being 
to use the rye to grow a crop of er- 
got. Some of these methods have 
appeared to be successful on a small 
scale, but, so far as is known, most 
all of our ergot still comes from 
naturally infected rye. 

For centuries before ergot gained 
its hard-won reputation as an accept- 
able drug, it was a minor and some- 
times major scourge of the common 
people in many European countries. 
In the Middle Ages rye became ex- 
tensively cultivated in Europe, and 
in many of the northern regions it 
was the chief cereal grown for food. 
Rye is much more susceptible to er- 
got than the other common cereals 
because the flowers are open-polli- 
nated and remain exposed to infection 
for days. Much of northern Europe 
is fog-bound and drizzly during the 
flowering season of rye, and this 
means that in some years and in 
some regions ergot is bound to be 
plentiful in rye. When rye was the 
staple food of the people there, it was 
inevitable that the people should oc- 
casionally consume a good deal of 
ergot. Especially the lower classes. 
Sometimes the grain was cleaned, the 
nobility and clergy took the clean 
grain, and the ergoty stuff was left 
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for lower-quality folks who had only 
done the work of raising it. 

Taken consistently, in even small 
doses, ergot eventually produces con- 
vulsions, gangrene and painful death. 
Old accounts describe the sloughing 
off of fingers, toes, and even of arms 
and legs, from eating ergoty bread. 
In two provinces of France in the 
year 994, more than 40,000 people 
died of ergotism. Other severe epi- 
demics of ergotism occurred in France 
in 1039, 1085, and in the next cen- 
tury. Vitamin deficiencies were in- 
volved in the picture, ‘too, but for 
centuries ergotism was a fearsome 
thing. 

There have been almost no serious 
outbreaks of ergotism anywhere in 
the world for more than a hundred 
years. Not because ergot no longer 
is present in grain, but because ergot 
finally was recognized as the cause 
of this poisoning, and methods were 
developed to eliminate it from the 
grain. That ergot no longer reaches 
the consumer in flour or other cereal 
products is due to vigilance on the 
part of elevator men, grain inspec- 
tors, millers, and men of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Many men 
who consider only those activities 
“practical” that raise a sweat or an 
income often do not realize how they 
are protected and coddled in our 


present society, as a result of infor- 
mation obtained through “impracti- 
cal” research. 

aa * = 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
paragraphs are from Clyde M. Chris- 
tensen’s “The Molds and Man,” which 
recently was published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota press ($4 a copy). 
Dr. Christensen is professor of plant 
pathology and is a specialist in mycol- 
ogy, which is the science of fungi. 
He is also author of “Common Edi- 
ble Mushrooms,” another University 
of Minnesota Press book. 


The combined efforts of the food 
and chemicals industries have been 
of tremendous benefit to the Ameri- 
can consumer. Chemical aids in 
foods have come to serve a twofold 
purpose: to increase the availability 
of foods by combatting pests and 
reducing spoilage; and to improve 
the nutritive value, keeping quali- 
ties, palatability, texture, and ease 
of preparation of foods. Result— 
the American family has the world’s 
greatest supply of good, wholesome, 
enjoyable foods.—Kenneth E. Mul- 
ford, general manager of the indus- 
trial chemicals division of the Atlas 
Powder Co. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


The National Biscuit Co., by its 
purchase of the 4,000-bbl. mill of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
engaged itself directly in flour mill- 
ing. This was called “the first im- 
portant instance of a large consumer 
of flour in this country undertaking 
to supply its requirements by operat- 
ing its own mills.” 


George Edmund Graves, staff artist 
of The Northwestern Miller for 43 
years, and one of the founders of the 
Minneapolis Art Institute, was dead 
at the age of 66. He first became con- 
nected with The Northwestern Mill- 
er in 1882, and drew many of the 
early woodcuts printed in this publi- 
cation. Later, by virtue of his cham- 
pionship of halftone illustrating, he 
came to be known as the “Daddy of 
the Halftone.” In addition to being 
a patron of art, he was interested 
in music. He was a contributor to the 
Bellman, Harper’s Weekly, the La- 
dies’ Home Journal and other publi- 
cations. He drew the internationally 
known cartoon, “One Tongue, One 
Destiny,” depicting Uncle Sam clasp- 
ing hands with John Bull and used 
to stimulate recruiting during World 
War I. Its inspiration was an incident 


which occurred at the time of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s victory at Manila on 
May 1, 1898. 


50 Years Ago: 


Flour was being booked for London 
at five times the rate on wheat. The 
Northwestern Miller called this “a 
crushing blow” to the American mill- 
ing industry. A 6,000-word editorial 
inveighed against it. 


William Blodgett, pioneer Wiscon- 
sin rye miller of Beloit and Janes- 
ville, was dead at the age of 67. 


Price-warring bakers of Winamac, 
Ind., reached 114¢ a loaf before they 
cried quits. 


75 Years Ago: 


Washington Territory had 25 flour 
mills operating 36 run of stone, ag- 
gtegate capacity 834 bbl. a day. 


It was recorded as “a curious fact” 
that “in the whole of Newfoundland 
there is not a single gristmill of any 
description.” 


Sioux City, lowa—A young man 
named George R. Witeman, em- 
ployed at the City Mill & Elevator 
Co.’s flour mill in this city, was 
caught in the shafting and whirled 
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around with the shaft while it made 
60 to 70 revolutions, his feet and one 
arm striking obstacles at each revo- 
lution. When rescued his arm and 
both feet were found to be pounded 
into a shapeless mass. He is still alive 
but his recovery is not possible. 


The boiler at Taylor’s Mill in Mar- 
cellus, Mich., exploded, killing three 
men. 


Death came to J. W. Gardner, one 
of the pioneer Minneapolis mill 
owners. 


CONSIDERING how easy it 
is to find a flaw in an occasional 
car from the best of mills, it is 
but plain business sense to sell 
flour to no man whose business 
integrity is not above question. 
Taking a chance on a buyer 
whose reputation is a commer- 
cial question mark inevitably 
leads to trouble. In spite of 
which, millers constantly trade 
with concerns from which they 
would not dare to accept a gift 
without an accompanying bill of 
sale and evidence of former un- 
disputed ownership and title.— 
Words of Editorial Wisdom 
from The Northwestern Miller 
of Half a Century Ago. 


a 


Nutrition is concerned with food 
and the essential ingredients of food 
known as nutrients, with what they 
do, and why they are needed. One 
can think of nutrition in terms of 
meat and potatoes; or in terms of 
vitamins, minerals, and amino acids; 
i.e., the essential nutrients contained 
in food. To date, there are approxi- 
mately 60 specific chemical materials 
that we know we must include in the 
diet to be well nourished. These 60 
chemicals could be placed in 60 dif- 
ferent bottles, and if one took the 
right amount of each nutrient and 
mixed them all up, one would have 
what is referred to as a chemical 
diet, or a synthetic diet. We, and 
dozens of other laboratories, do that 
every day in experimental studies 
in nutrition with animals.—Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, director of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health, 
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EXPEDITING FLOUR EXPORTS 
HE milling industry of the U.S. is to be 
heartily congratulated upon the forward- 

looking action of the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation toward industry-wide 
promotion of flour exports. In particular it is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that this determina- 
tion stems from the enthusiasm of a far-seeing 
group of millers whose leadership quality is aptly 
represented in their chief spokesman, Elmer W. 
Reed. 

Defeatism had nearly overwhelmed the milling 
industry. There had grown up a tendency to 
look upon the export trade as irretrievably lost 
and to accept this assumed fatality without further 
struggle. Hearts were faint as they confronted the 
constantly shifting economic and political develop- 
ments on the international scene, exchange con- 
trols and licenses, trade cartels and conspiracies, 
International Wheat Agreement rules and com- 
mitments, such alphabetical monstrosities as 
GATT, such Fair Deal altruisms as Point IV, and 
all the various domestic interferences with natur- 
al laws of the marketplace. 

Against this array of adversaries the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. has done its best, but in a 
sense it has been an escape mechanism. The 
milling industry as a whole was letting George do 
it—George being the export group. Now, happily, 
the industry recognizes its full responsibility and 
the basic fact that export trade is of critical 
importance to all members of the industry, not 
merely to the man whose flour actually goes 
abroad. 

That the difficulties of the export field should 
have produced faintheartedness is strangely in- 
consistent with the boldness of the industry in its 
attack upon declining domestic consumption, In 
this area, which has presented obstacles many of 
which might well have been considered insuper- 
able, there has been a statesmanlike recognition 
of the necessity for a long-range and continuing 
campaign, and the promotion program has been 
devised with courage and resolution. Results al- 
ready justify this attitude, which now fortunately 
is being applied with equal prospect of success 
to the problems of export. Behind the barriers of 
trade which must be breached lies a world-wide 
area of increasing opportunity through increasing 
consumption of wheat products. In this respect 
the foreign field is in exact and favorable contrast 
with the domestic field. 

Knowing the need of a long-range approach to 
the domestic field, flour millers will not make the 
mistake of expecting exports to zoom up like 
magic under the impulse of the federation’s new 
program. The directors’ resolution, indeed, indi- 
cates a clear recognition of the necessity for long- 
term, continuing effort, “so conducted that the 
resulting benefits will inure to all members of the 
wheat-fiour milling industry in free and open 
competition.” 

Success of the promotion plan will rest in large 
degree, of course, upon finding the right personnel 
to make it effective. But the industry, in this 
matter, surely may rely upon the rule that where 
there is a good cause there is always a good man 
to hold the banner. 


Bankers are reporting increased depositor de- 
mands for 1933 silver dollars. It is believed that 
this is a result of a leaflet distributed by a mutual 
fund which pointed out that the 1933 dollar 
would buy twice as much as those currently 
being used. While humorous in many respects, 
this illustrates one of the attempts of average 
Americans to protect their earnings and their 
savings from dilution of the currency. It also 
inspires the whimsical and yet rather somber 
thought that the dollar may actually have be- 
come as much of a collector's item as a medium 
of exchange. 
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WE’RE DOING SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE WEATHER 


OMETHING, at long last, is being done about 

the weather. Not that we are tempering the 
wind to the shorn lamb or attempting to convert 
all the bad weather into good weather—under 
government definitions and standards of identity. 
But at least we've abolished some of the phantasy 
in the old nursery jingle: “Rain, rain, go away, 
come again another day.” Apparently, though we 
are not yet able to make the rain go away, we can 
make it come today, or any day. 

And so, as always when we acquire a new 
skill or develop a new power to alter the forces 
and habits of Nature, we find it necessary to make 
some rules and set up a policeman to enforce 
them. Rules for rain-makers were called for when 
the first cloud was successfully seeded, but it has 
taken time to convince our lawmakers that the 
whole thing wasn’t a fairy tale. Two years ago 
most people who had heard about the attempts 
at weather modification scoffed at them. A year 
ago the people in large areas of our irrigation 
country awoke to reality and began to manifest 
interested awareness mingled with alarm. And now 
the legislative mill has begun to grind out a grist 
of rain-making regulations. 

As late as 1950 rain-making activities were 
limited and scattered, and were more scientific 
than commercial. But in 1951 large areas of 17 
states were included in the “target areas” of com- 
mercial rain-making experiments. In 1951 one 
rain-making organization alone had under contract 
over 300,000,000 acres, or about 12 times as many 
acres as those under irrigation in the United 
States. Farmers spent millions of dollars for the 
services of this organization, which now contem- 
plates extending its activities to Central America, 
South America, South Africa and soon to Europe. 

The results reported from these uncoordinated 
experiments in 1951 have been confusing. Heavy 
rains have fallen in some regions, droughts have 
followed in others, and apparently no clear pat- 
tern can be discerned. Private rain-making con- 
cerns have prepared reports for their customers, 
but these have sometimes been challenged and 
have not always been made available to the public, 
which of course has a legitimate concern in its 
weather. In some cases people have credited the 
rain-makers with beneficial rainfall. In other 
cases they have blamed them for excessive mois- 
ture, or have denied that any results at all have 
ensued as a consequence of their activities. 

All of this has pointed to the need for knowing 
“who is doing what.” We must find out what is 
going on, and then we may be able with some 
accuracy to determine what the results have been. 
A bill introduced by Sen. Francis Case of South 
Dakota aims to do precisely that. If enacted, Sen. 
Case explains, it would not at all prevent people 
from carrying on weather experiments but would 
simply require them to report what they are doing. 
It would create an independent and impartial com- 
mittee to evaluate these weather modifying ac- 
tivities, so that thereby scientific and practical 
knowledge can be advanced and so that citizens 
can be protected from exploitation and from harm- 
ful and unwanted effects. The bill directs the 
committee te recommend to Congress more per- 
manent legislation, if this seems necessary or 
desirable. It also authorizes research and ex- 
perimentation in weather control by existing gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


IAL 


THE MARVELS OF MYCOLOGY 


RE you acquainted with fungi? If not, you 

would do well to look inside the covers of a 
book that has just come from the University of 
Minnesota Press bearing the engaging title, “The 
Molds and Man,” authored by a witty writer and 
at the same time thoughtful and thorough scien- 
tist—Minnesota’s Dr. Clyde M. Christensen, my- 
cologist and professor of plant pathology. 

If you think of fungi only as mushrooms, stink- 
ing smut, ergot, stem rust, penicillin or aureomy- 
cin, you are only on the threshhold of a vast and 
mysterious world of things-in-little that in aggre- 
gate and total significance to man are truly 
colossal. This fascinating field of science, where 
Dr. Christensen is so much at home, is not well 
known. The basic facts are brought out in the 
book in a vivid manner. How fungi live and re- 
produce and how they affect other plants and 
animals—including man—is revealed in a blend 
of factual information and lively humor seldom 
found on the college classroom level. 

The timeliness of Dr. Christensen’s study is 
emphasized by the current widespread public 
awareness of antibiotic magic in medicine and in 
animal nutrition. But the smallness of this current 
knowledge is also emphasized. That there is far 
to go is hinted clearly enough when Dr. Christen- 
sen tells us that the known families of fungi num- 
ber some 80,000 to 100,000 and as individuals the 
molds are more multitudinous than the sands of 
the sea. They are small and inconspicuous—often 
invisible—but they are tough and durable. If they 
have not yet exactly inherited the earth, they 
do eventually inherit a goodly portion of the living 
things on the earth, as well as most of the goods 
and products made from these living things. They 
are the ultimate consumers of virtually everything. 

Fungi promote diseases in animals and plants. 
They cause heavy losses in stored seeds and foods 
of all kinds. They are destroyers of nearly all 
earthly substances except metals. 

“It is commonly believed,” Dr. Christensen tells 
us, “that once seed is harvested it is safe from 
loss, This is not true. The ever normal granary is 
a wonderful idea, but when we take a closer look 
into some of the grain storage bins, it can 
hardly be more than a Utopian flight of fancy until 
we learn more about fungi than we now know.” 

Not all fungi are harmful, of course, and a few 
of them have been exploited for our benefit in one 
way or another. Some are grown commercially 
for the production of drugs, organic acids, en- 
zymes, foods and feeds. They are that delicious 
green stuff on your cheese. They are in nearly 
everything we eat, though we don’t notice them 
as in Roquefort. They are in flour—‘so far as we 
know there is no such thing as mold-free flour; 
all flours are moldy.” But except perhaps for ergot 
the flour fungi are not harmful. They are too 
often in bread—and mold there is a perennial 
problem for the baker. 

Whimsical? One example suffices: The main 
difference between the digestive processes of men 
and of molds, Dr. Christensen assures us, is that 
the fungi digest their bread before they eat it, 
while we eat it first, then try to digest it. The 
actual process of digestion, he says, is essentially 


~ the same in both. In fact, we are so much like the 


fungi—and in so many ways inferior—that it 
simply isn’t funny. 

In this industry of flour making and purveying 
we are perhaps too gravely familiar with the 
stem rust of wheat, which is caused by the fungus 
Puccinia graminis tritici. Its spores, sometimes 
as thickly spread as 10 billion to an acre, drift 
through the air with the greatest of ease, some- 
times for hundreds of miles, and usually with the 
collusion of the common barberry. When conditions 
are right, the wheat is wrong—sometimes very 
wrong, indeed. The fungi convert it into the sub- 
stance of their bodies. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


_ Uolden loaf 


NANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
Ccirvy . MINNBBOTA 





Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


They 
ANSAS 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


‘ 7 


COMPANY 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


Feed Men Receive 
Praise, Criticism 
at Texas Meeting 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Formula feed manufacturers rated 
both praise and criticism from speak- 
ers at the annual Texas Nutrition 
Conference at A & M College of 
Texas here Oct. 25-26. 

Several scientists on the program 
commended the feed industry for so 
quickly putting into commercial 
channels the nutritional knowledge 
developed in research laboratories in 
the past few years. One speaker, 
while joining in praise for this prompt 
application of scientific discoveries, 
declared that some feed men go too 
far in making indiscriminate use of 
this newer knowledge, putting ingre- 
dients into formulas and on labels of 
feeds where the inclusion of the new 
ingredients is unjustified. 

The Texas conference this year set 
a new attendance record of some 250 
feed men. The star-studded program, 
always above average in the quality 
of its speakers, again this year pre- 
sented a group of leaders in nutrition- 
al work throughout the nation. 

Dr. H. R. Bird of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., 
was the scientist who took the indus- 
try to task, even though mildly, for 
rushing in where science has charted 
no course. Dr. Bird said he has seen 
many formulas for laying mash, as 
an example, which contained new ad- 
ditions in the way of ingredients that 
would be proper in a breeder or 
starter ration, but which had no dem- 
onstrated value for laying feeds, ex- 
cept the sales merit of catching the 
popular fancy with a new and much- 
publicized ingredient. 

Such practices are harmful, he said, 
because they put an extra economic 
burden on the poultryman, raising the 
cost of producing eggs unnecessarily 
and often disastrously. There is no 
place today, Dr. Bird implied, for an 
all-purpose poultry feed. No feed 
manufacturer can make a mash good 
enough to be a breeder mash and 
cheap enough for a laying mash, he 
added. 

Reports on recent studies of anti- 
biotics were discussed by T. H. Jukes, 
of Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, 
N.Y., who enumerated these theories 
of how antibiotics work in improving 
growth: (a) by their intrinsic nutri- 
tional value; (b) by their effect on 
harmful bacteria in the intestinal 
tract; (c) by eliminating bacteria 
which compete for nutrients; (d) by 
changing intestinal contents so that 
beneficial bacteria thrive. 

The great importance of the car- 
ry-over effects of B. from parent to 
offspring was emphasized by G. P. 
Whitlock, Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., 
in a discussion of studies of the nutri- 
tional requirements of this vitamin 
for poultry and swine. 

Dr. E. L. Stephenson of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas reported data in- 
dicating that there is an unidentified 
factor in both fish meal and fish solu- 
bles which will promote swine growth 
when fed in the presence of both 
vitamin B,, and aureomycin. 


Unidentified Factors 


A discussion of unidentified vita- 
mins in chick and broiler feeding 
was given by H. T. Peeler of the re- 
search laboratories of the Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis. He 
cited a number of experiments which 
have shown the need of growing 
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Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


RETURNS FROM SOUTH AMER- 
ICA—Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, returned last week from a three- 
month trip to South America where 
he served as technical advisor on 
foods for the Inter-American Affairs 
Agency of the Department of State. 
His task was to determine the prob- 
lems of food supply and distribution 
and recommend improvements. In 
his work he visited Costa Rica, Para- 
guay, Argentina, Chile and Peru. It 
was his sixth visit to South America 
in the past seven years for the U.S. 
government. 





chicks for an unidentified factor or 
factors for maximum performance on 
diets containing all known essential 
nutrients. Among the feeds that have 
been added to poultry diets as sources 
of unknown factors is dried whey. 

Betaine is a highly efficient methy- 
lating compound and has a place in 
the feed formulation program, M. B. 
Gillis, supervisor of biological re- 
search for the International Minerals 
and Chemicals Corp., Chicago, told 
the conference. Certain chemical 
processes continually going on in the 
body transfer “methyl groups” (a hy- 
drogen-carbon combination) from one 
compound to another, Dr. Gillis ex- 
plained, and therefore it is imperative 
that an adequate supply of methyl 
groups be available. Betaine, choline 
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and methionine are three important 
nutrients which supply these trans- 
ferable methyl groups. 

Work at the Texas station on @ 
corn-soybean diet supplemented by 
minerals, vitamins including B. and 
an antibiotic has been successful in 
producing a broiler weighing 3 Ib. 
in 10 weeks on about 9 Ib. feed. J. R. 
Reed, Jr., superintendent of the Texas 
substation at Gonzales, and Dr. J. R. 
Couch, professor of poultry husban- 
dry, biochemistry and nutrition, this 
year discussed results of successful 
attempts made to increase the effi- 
ciency of this diet by additions of 
various ingredients and combinations 
of ingredients. 

In a study of two levels of pro- 
tein and two feeding methods on egg 
production, J. C. Williams, assistant 
extension poultry husbandryman, and 
J. H. Quisenberry, head of the 
poultry husbandry department, Texas 
A & M, reported that higher pro- 
tein levels (15.5 vs. 175%) gave 
consistently better production. 

One section of the program was de- 
voted to dairy and cattle feeds. Dis- 
cussing the formulation of dairy ra- 
tions, Prof. I. W. Rupel, head of the 
department of dairy husbandry, Tex- 
as A & M College, said the dairy 
cow should be full fed at all times 
on the forages, but fed according 
to production on the concentrates, 
which in turn should be adjusted 
in protein content to the character 
of the forage the animal is receiving. 

The chief cause of deterioration 
of grains and feeds is mold growth 
which starts at a relative humidity 
of about 75%, although this occurs 
at different moisture levels in various 
products. These facts were brought 
out by L. R. Richardson, professor 
of biochemistry and nutrition, Texas 
A & M, who also reported some pre- 
liminary studies on mixed feeds. A 
mixed feed containing 13% moisture 
increased in temperature from 33 to 
48 degrees Centigrade in four days 
after an induction period of 7 days 
when it was stored at a room temper- 
ature of 29 to 31° C. The same feed 
adjusted to 15% moisture and stored 
at 26° C. did not heat. The same feed 
on a 12% moisture basis did not heat 
when stored at 29 to 30° C. 

——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) 
on Nov. 10, 1961: 


Wheat Corn Oats 





Rye Barl'y 
44 


Baltimore. 4,997 2,145 24 320 
Boston .. 1,321 os oe és ee 
Buffalo .. 12,540 1,691 2,235 2,005 1,454 
Afloat . 2,143 °° os oe os 
Chicago .. 8,542 9,577 9,364 2,032 298 
Afloat. 110 i's 3 ea é 
Duluth .. 25,868 548 3,377 73 «(8,798 
Enid .... 30,486 216 os . on 
Ft. Worth. 9,727 302 175 29 49 
Galveston 1,451 5 ee ‘ 
Hutchins’n 14,668 34 ee : 95 
Ind’apolis. 1,764 1,671 327 s oe 
Kans. City. 23,319 2,580 67 261 38 
Milwaukee 145 «1,526 48 -. 8,417 
Mpls. 11,657 6,798 5,724 1,029 7,908 
New Orl 910 607 1 1 46 
New York 1,792 382 14 597 
Omaha 11,541 4,112 2,380 153 356 
Peoria 20 1,002 73 
Phila’phia. 2,266 775 48 9 
Sx. City 92 1,396 376 15 70 
St. Joseph 4,896 1,058 691 37 
St. Louis 5,542 1,379 1,728 6 40 
Wichita 12,237 : 3 35 
On lakes . 419 e's 


Total ..188,453 36,704 26,522 5,980 23,291 
Total Nov. 
11, 1960.225,450 39,006 17,440 7,125 23,379 
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GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTO — Problems currently 
facing Canadian bread producers 
were aired at the annual convention 
of the National Council of the Baking 
Industry held at the Seigniory Club, 
Monte Bello, Quebec, Nov. 12-13. 

While discussions ranged over such 
problems as the introduction of an 
apprenticeship scheme and the future 
provision of essential bakery machin- 
ery, particularly from the U.S., at 
a time of increasing government con- 
trol over supplies, the conference de- 
voted most of the time to discussing 
a proposed public relations program 
and the question of enrichment. 

The Canadian flour milling industry 
is vitally interested in both these 
problems and the session devoted to 
the enrichment question was marked 
by the attendance of representative 
millers who contributed to the dis- 
cussion. 

The need for acquainting the con- 
sumer with the truth about the bread- 
stuffs industry and, at the same time, 
offsetting propaganda unfavorable to 
the trade was stressed by Walter 
Heagle of the National System of 
Baking, Hamilton, Ontario, chairman 
of the council. 


Committee Established 


Pointing out that the purpose of 
the organization was to seek out ways 
and means of putting into practice 
and action all things which would 
contribute to the betterment of the 
baking industry, Mr. Heagle advo- 
cated the establishment of a com- 
mittee consisting of five baker mem- 
bers together with representatives 
from bakery operatives, consumers, 
flour millers, allied tradesmen, agri- 
culturalists and the government. 
This committee, he maintained, could 
go a long way toward correcting 
many of the misconceptions currently 
held by members of the public and 
could examine proposals for improv- 
ing the industry's contribution toward 
solving nutritional problems. He add- 
ed that the big challenge before the 
industry and its associates was the 
elimination of ignorance and dishon- 
esty. 

Describing the scope of the indus- 
try, Mr. Heagle revealed that the 
number of employees was in the re- 
gion of 31,750 with a total annual 
wage bill of nearly $47 million and 
that the flour millers were paid more 
than $47 million every year. Pay- 
ments to allied traders totaled $55 
million. The vast scope of the indus- 
try, which. ranked as the fourth larg- 
est employer in Canada, warranted 
attention to the problem of better- 
ing public opinion. 

Supporting the chairman’s propo- 
sal, Earle Gordon, Trent Valley Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., stressed that the trade 
needed a public relations campaign 
similar to that adopted inthe U.S. by 
the Bakers of America Program but 
suitably tailored to fit the needs of 
Canada’s smaller population. Such a 
plan, however, would involve a heavy 
expenditure and he assessed the cost 
at $50,000. 

It was suggested that this sum 
could be obtained by levying a charge 
of 1¢ bbl., the money to be collected 
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ENRICHMENT PROBLEM PROBED 
BY CANADIAN BAKING INDUSTRY 


Public Relations Program Considered by National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry—Enrichment Considered 
in Light of Government, Milling Industry’s Opinions 


by the millers and handed over to the 
public relations committee. 

It was agreed that the indivdual 
assent of all bakers, numbered at 
more than 2,700, would be needed 
before the plan could be implemented 
but it was felt that, as in the U.S., a 
large proportion would be agreeable 
to subscribe when the benefits were 
explained to them. To do this, a pre- 
liminary program of persuasion 
would have to be undertaken. 

Some doubt was expressed by 
members concerning the willingness 
of the milling industry to cooperate 
but Mr. Heagle stressed that the 
millers were not being asked to make 
a monetary contribution, the only re- 
quest being for their services in fa- 
cilitating collection. 

Other speakers contended that ad- 
vertising was not the major means 
of conducting a public relations pro- 
gram and the various benefits to be 
obtained from providing speakers for 
service clubs, material for educational 
bodies and the provision of publicity 
copy for use in newspaper editorial 
columns were detailed. 

F. G. Riddell, George Weston’s 
Bread & Cake, Ltd., pointed out that 
the bakers in Montreal were spend- 
ing $65,000 a year on radio advertis- 
ing and he suggested that if all bak- 
ers would agree to devote 10% of 
their radio time to the Bakers of 
Canada program, the cumulative ef- 
fect from coast to coast would have 
a beneficial result on the industry as 
a whole. 

It was agreed to set up a manage- 
ment committee of nine members 
which, besides dealing with day to 
day affairs of the council, would con- 
cern itself immediately with the 
question of a public relations pro- 
gram with the special reference to 
the establishment of a balanced com- 
mittee of allied trade and consumer 
interests. 


Enrichment Session 


At the session devoted to enrich- 
ment flour milling executives present 
were H. Norman Davis, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., C. E. Soward, Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., and Norman Verity, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
The national council had also invited 
W. A. Crandall of the food and drugs 
division of the Department of Health 
and Welfare to describe the govern- 
ment’s position in the matter. 

Arthur May, National Council sec- 
retary, outlining the developments 
of the past few years on the ques- 
tion of enrichment, stated that the 
council was wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of the policy although they in- 
sisted that the process should be car- 
ried out at the mill and not at the 
baking establishments. He reported 
that the matter was causing increas. 
ing concern in government circles 
and he held the opinion that some- 
thing would have to be done in the 
near future. The points at issue 
which had to be settled concerned 
the question of the location of proc- 
essing and the levels of enrichment. 
The bakers considered that the pres- 
ent U.S. levels would be acceptable. 

Mr. Davis assured the bakers that 
the mills were anxious to find a solu- 
tion and agreed that enrichment had 


many advantages because it might 
have the effect of stimulating sales as 
well as answering the detractors of 
bread as a nutritious food. He men- 
tioned that enrichment might be prac- 
ticable if it was applied to only one 
grade of flour but he stressed that 
before the milling industry was will- 
ing to adopt enrichment, it must be 
made mandatory by the government 
or done at the bakers’ level as in the 
U.S. He also drew attention to the 
question of cost and suegested that 
the additional expense might have to 
be added to the price of the loaf. 

Mr. Soward dealt with the question 
of permissive enrichment which had 
been advocated in some quarters due 
to the government’s reported difficul- 
ty in introducing legislation to make 
enrichment compulsory and declared 
that such a system would mean that 
the millers would have to carry dou- 
ble inventories, a matter of acute dif- 
ficulty in view of the current short- 
age of warehousing space. 

He agreed that to limit enrichment 
to one grade might be a practical 
solution to the problem though if 
second patents were enriched for the 
bakers’ use it might be found neces- 
sary to enrich first patents for the 
family flour trade. He made the 
further point that it would be waste- 
ful to enrich flour at the mills be- 
cause such a quality would not be re- 
quired by the cake and pastry produc- 
ers. The solution was for the baker 
to enrich bread flour in his own prem- 
ises, 

Mr. Soward then dealt with the 
opinion expressed by government of- 
ficials that the use of the word “‘en- 
richment” was incorrect. He stressed 
that the word had now become 
synonymous with vitamized or forti 
fied flour because of common usage 
in the U.S. and, in the circumstances, 
it was the most descriptive word to 
use. 

Explaining the government point of 
view, Mr. Crandall stated that the 
authorities were also anxious to ob- 
tain a solution to the problem but 
added that it was at present legally 
impossible to make enrichment man- 
datory. His department, he explained, 
operated under the Food and Drug 
Act and, in order to make enrich- 
ment compulsory, it would be nec- 
essary to declare that unenriched 
white flour was injurious to health, 
a manifest impossibility. The only 
alternative available was to press for 
an Act of Parliament but he warned 
that this was a slow and difficult 
process and that there was no guar- 
antee that it would have government 
support. He stated that he was in- 
terested in the suggestion for per- 
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missive enrichment and added that 
there might be some chance of ob- 
taining official support for the move. 
He conceded the use of the word 
“enrichment” as advocated by Mr. 
Soward, despite the dictionary mean- 
ing of the word which was the basis 
of official complaint against its use. 
In this connection he referred to the 
question of advertising and stated 
that the type of enrichment advertis- 
ing practiced in the U.S. would not 
have the approval of the Canadian 
authorities. Advertising material 
would have to be couched in moder- 
ate terms without extravagant claims. 
In connection with the suggestion 
that added costs might be involved 
thus increasing the cost of the loaf, 
Mr. Crandall expressed the fear that 
there would be danger of some bakers 
attempting to cut down other nutri- 
tious elements in bread in order to 
save costs. In such circumstances it 
could happen that a non-enriched 
loaf could have a higher vitamin con- 
tent than one so treated. The term 
“enriched” in his view was tied in 
with a minimum formula standard. 


Mill Enrichment Advocated 


During the general discussion mem- 
bers claimed that enrichment by the 
bakers had been found unsatisfactory 
in the U.S. and they were profiting 
by this experience when they advo- 
cated enrichment at the mill. Diffi- 
culties in securing uniformity were 
considered to be insuperable and it 
was on this point that the objections 
of the bakers were primarily based. 
Other points raised in the discussion 
included the difficulty of policing un- 
der the suggested permissive system 
where both enriched and unenriched 
flour would be in use and the opinion 
was expressed that the baker, as the 
ultimate supplier of the finished prod- 
uct, would have to bear the respon- 
sibility of insuring that a loaf adver- 
tised as enriched had been baked 
from enriched flour. The miller rep- 
resentatives repeated that enrich- 
ment would have to be mandatory to 
insure practicability in view of the 
many difficulties which would arise 
under a permissive system. 

It was agreed that in desiring en- 
richment the bakers were not acting 
from altruistic motives by providing 
a more nutritious product but con- 
sidered that enrichment would assist 
in combatting criticism of the trade 
and increasing sales or preventing a 
decline. 

The meeting decided to appoint a 
committee of five to meet a similiar 
number from the milling industry in 
order to examine the problem further. 





ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
STATEMENT SHOWS PROFIT GAIN 


Domestic and Export Sales of Canadian Firm Show In- 
creases During Year; Stockholders Paid Regular 
Dividends on Common, Preferred 


TORONTO—A successful year’s op- 
erations have been reported by George 
W. Grier, president of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montre- 
al, in his annual review of operations 
during the year ended Aug. 31, 1951. 

Mr. Grier stated that milling oper- 
ations had continued at a high rate 
throughout most of the year and both 
domestic and export sales showed 
substantial increases over the preced- 
ing year. The increased volume, how- 
ever, was largely counter-balanced by 


difficulties experienced in milling 
operations arising from the poor 
quality of last year’s wheat crop. This 
resulted in considerably lower yields 
of flour. 

The net operating profit for the 
year amounted to $219,210, an in- 
crease of $60,328 over the previous 
year’s $158,882. The net profit was 
returned at $87,663, an increase of 
$24,384. 

A drop in working capital by $285,- 
661 to $1,395,283 was attributed to 
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capital expenditure on the company’s 
properties together with the redemp- 
tion of 585 shares of the company’s 
preferred stock 
During the yea 


r the regular divi- 
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dends on the preferred shares of the 
company, at the rate of 7% per an- 
num, were paid; in addition quarter- 
ly dividends of 25¢ a share have been 
paid on the common shares. 
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Balance Sheet as at Aug. 31, 1951 
ASS ET-S 
\ en 
Ce n nb > 
Ace iT able ry 1 
Ace abl ' le 
Act ‘ ubsidiars 
Inventory wheat flour i milling supplies 
valued by he Managemen 
Wheat xed on vahoares 
t t for futur 
Aug. 31, 1951 2 4,410.87 
I eed and mill 
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lower 0,221 
1,654,632.16 
$3,132,285.95 
Pr xe I m premiums 44,628.66 
Ir er 
Indus rtg ange seat 160,115.41 
In str An m panies 
In $ 116,890.04 
Adva 171,363.10 
14 
I t 
Land 130,359.40 
Build », 152.92 
Le I 990,533.61 
644,619.31 
M I 18,144.51 
Of 5,101.70 
t 500.00 
4 828,724.92 
Ww 1.00 
$4,454,009.08 
LIABILITIES 
rent 
Bar eur 
\ r ¢ 
Pr 1 299 60 
$1.7 3.06 
First 1 195 
Au $1.000,000.00 
I red 750,000.00 
apital St 
ul er 
Au v ha 5 
I sha $ 5,00 
Re 58 ( 
Ou 1 hi 516,500.00 
Au ¥,UUL shar ue 
I 4,344.71 
1 844.71 
Ca n referred shares 58,500.00 
E 837,661.31 
$4,454,009.08 
Profit and Loss Account, Year Ended Aug. 31, 1951 
N $ 219,209.51 
Re 32,040 
51 
De 
, s 5 
oO 43 
Le 
I - 
I 57.6 “4 86 
Pr 36,000.00 
16 i 
Pr re plus a int $ 
Earned Surpl s Account as at Aug. 31, 1951 
I $ 881,27 1 
Add 
I 87,66 
968.928 
1 
¢ 87,170.00 
17 
$ 85 027.0 
rp edemption 
7,000.0 
Pr ' 9,250.0 
131,2 " 
I $ 837,661.31 
Spring wheat production is now 


Canadian Wheat 
Estimate Cut to 
562,398,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG With fading crop 
prospects in western Canada and a 
whittling of 17 million bushels off its 
previous estimate, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics last week estimated 
Canada’s wheat crop for 1951 at 
562,398,000 bu. Despite the heavy 
losses experienced in western Canada 
since Aug. 1, the crop for all Canada 
will be the second highest on record. 

The original estimate for 1951, 
579 million bushels, was an all-time 
high, but with the reduced estimate 
the 1928 harvest of 567 million bush- 
els still stands as the record crop 
for all Canada 


forecast at 536,883,000 bu., compared 
with last year’s output of 431,597,000 
bu., while winter wheat harvest for 
Canada is placed at 25,516,000 bu., 
compared with 30,067,000 bu., har- 
vested in 1950. 

On Sept. 14, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics estimated wheat produc- 
tion in the three prairie provinces at 
548 million bushels, but this has now 
been pared to 531 million bushels. 
Last year’s western Canada wheat 
production was 427 million bushels. 

The oat production for the prairies 
has been cut only 5 million bushels 
from the September estimate, to 323 
million bushels, compared with 254 
million bushels last year. Barley pro- 
duction, at 238 million bushels is down 
only 4 million bushels from the Sep- 
tember forecast and compares with 
157 million bushels last year. Rye 
production has been reduced about 


800,000 bu. to 16,080,000 bu. Last year 
production was 11,200,000 bu. Flax 
estimate has also been reduced, with 
the figure 700,000 under the Septem- 
ber estimate, and totals 8,400,000 bu., 
compared with the 1950 crop of 
4,300,000 bu. 

Oddly, the Manitoba wheat estimate 
was boosted over the September to- 
tal, with the figure now placed at 
52 million bushels, compared with the 
previous estimate of 50 million bush- 
els, which was identical with the 1950 
production. Oats and barley estimates 
for Manitoba were also a little higher 
than the September forecast. 

Saskatchewan's wheat estimate, 
on the other hand, was left un- 
changed from the September total of 
329 million bushels, compared with 
260 million bushels harvested a year 
ago. But Alberta's estimated wheat 
output for this year has been pared 
19 million bushels and now stands at 
150 million bushels, compared with 
the 1950 output of 117 million bushels. 
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GRAIN REFERENDUM SET 
FOR MANITOBA FARMERS 


WINNIPEG — Manitoba’s coarse 
grain referendum will be held Nov. 
24, and farmers in this province will 
decide whether the matter of mar- 
keting coarse grains through the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board will be thrown 
back on the lap of the federal gov- 
ernment or not. Manitoba’s Premier 
Campbell has stated that if a negative 
vote is cast, the provincial Coarse 
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Grain Marketing Bill will be revoked. 

More than two years ago when the 
Coarse Grain Marketing Act was 
passed in Ottawa, C. D. Howe, trade 
minister, requested enabling legisla- 
tion from each of the three prairie 
provinces. He declared at that time 
that he desired such enabling legis- 
lation from all three provinces or the 
Coarse Grain Marketing Act would 
not be made operative. Despite pro- 
tests of the federal government's ac- 
tion virtually demanding enabling 
legislation, the provincial govern- 
ments passed the necessary legisla- 
tion. Members of the provincial leg- 
islative assemblies in the three prairie 
provinces had indicated the major- 
ity of producers desired to market 
through the board. The only dispute 
with the federal government on the 
matter was that the provincial gov- 
ernments were convinced that it was 
constitutionally unnecessary to pass 
the supplementary legislation re- 
quested by Mr. Howe. 

Voters are registering in Manito- 
ba’s 47 electoral divisions, and re- 
turns late last week showed that al- 
most 50,000 producers had registered. 
The number of farms listed in Mani- 
toba is in the neighborhood of 52,000. 
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Canadian Comment. .. py George E. Swarbreck 


BILATERAL TRADE CALL — The 
Canadian government is anxious to 
boost trade with Britain in agricul- 
tural products by bringing about the 
return of bilateral contracts which 
were a feature of Anglo-Canadian 
trade during the war and early post- 
war years. 

With this object in view, James G. 
Gardiner, Canadian: minister of agri- 
culture, is currently visiting Europe 
and, after attending the conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation in Rome, he will go to Lon- 
don for talks with Britain’s new min- 
isters of food and agriculture. He 
made it clear, in announcing the jour- 
ney, that the change in government 
in the U.K. had influenced him in 
his decision. 

He will meet Lord Woolton, for- 
mer food minister and now over-all 
controller of the food and agricul- 
ture departments. Mr. Gardiner and 
Lord Woolton worked together dur- 
ing the war on the combined food 
board and it is presumed in trade 
circles that Mr. Gardiner will be able 
to come to an understanding favor- 
able to both Canada and Britain as 
a result of the change in administra- 
tion. 

It was obvious to observers in Lon- 
don at the time of Mr. Gardiner’s 
visits to the Socialist ministers that 
relations were not of the happiest, as 
was to be expected when a rugged 
individualist like Mr. Gardiner met 
such doctrinaire Socialists as Staf- 
ford Cripps, John Strachey and Har- 
old Wilson. 

While the new Conservative gov- 
ernment is pledged to abolish bulk 
buying just as soon as world condi- 
tions permit and to return trade to 
private hands, Mr. Gardiner may find 
some sympathy for his plea for long 
term contracts. One small section of 
the party, led by Robert Boothby, a 
former parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Food but not a mem- 
ber of the present government, has 
frequently declared that bilateral 
contracts were beneficial to Common- 
weath producers and, because of that, 
they ought to become instruments of 
Conservative trading policy. This 
view many diehard Conservatives 
found hard to take but it is true, 
nevertheless, that long term con- 
tracts do assist producers in formu- 
lating their programs. 

Currently the only contracts exist- 
ing between Britain and Canada cov- 
er wheat and flour, cheese and ap- 
ples and any extension to other com- 
modities would serve to strengthen 
the whole system. The flour milling 
industry derives considerable benefit 
from knowing the minimum amount 
of flour which the U.K. will take in 
a given year, and it has been proved 
that such contracts do have a steady- 
ing influence on trade. 

The present difficult currency situ- 
ation will be an impediment to in- 
creased British buying of other prod- 
ucts. However, Mr. Gardiner’s visit 
may do some good if it prevents 
Britain sliding too deeply into an 
economic union with the rest of the 
Commonwealth to the exclusion of 
Canada because of the advantages 
of trading in sterling rather than in 
dollars. ‘ 


CARRYING CHARGE PROFIT— 
Canada will net an extra $13.8 mil- 
lion as a result of the retention of 
the 6¢ bu. carrying charge introduced 


by Canada at the start of the current 
IWA year. The wheat council’s Lis- 
bon decision to take no action on the 
protest registered by the importing 
countries against the imposition of 
the carrying charge meant the col- 
lapse of the campaign against-itwThe 
decision will add $6.8 million to Brit- 
ain’s wheat and flour bill with Can- 
ada. Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, made the situa- 
tion clear when he told the House of 
Commons that the wheat council 
noted “the exporting countries will 
not seek carrying charges in excess 
of 6¢ bu. during the period of the 
operation of the agreement and will 
renew the matter upon negotiation of 
a new agreement or extension of the 
present agreement.” 


WHEAT PRICE HIKE URGED—A 
visit to Canada’s imposing House of 
Commons, which is modeled after 
that in London where the opposi- 
tion sits facing the government like 
a tiger ready to spring, is a “must” 
for every visitor to Ottawa. The 
grievances of the Canadian wheat 
growers are aired almost every day. 

Recently, Hazen Argue, a promi- 
nent and able member of that party 
in Canada which has been likened to 
the Socialist party in Britain, had 
some interesting observations on the 
International Wheat Agreement. He 
told the House that his group had 
always supported international agree- 
ments for the marketing of farm 
commodities. However, it now held 
the opinion that farmers in Canada 
must never again be asked to sup- 
port an agreement which sets a 
stable or frozen price for a number 
of years in advance, unless the gov- 
ernment guaranteed that it would 
not allow the farmers’ cost of produc- 
tion to get out of hand until the 
point was reached where the agree- 
ment price became completely inade- 
quate. He pointed out that if $1.83 
bu. was a fair price in accordance 


with cost of production figures in 
1945-49, the cost today ought to be 
$2.42. 

Mr. Argue claimed that farmers 
should have a guaranteed floor based 
on the parity price and he quoted 
the situation in the U.S. as the pe-- 
fect example of the system in opera- 
tion. Not only did the American 
farmer receive 90% of parity but he 
also received any increase in the price 
finally obtained. In Canada, on the 
other hand, the government refused 
to pay any more than the IWA price 
and, in addition, forced wheat pro- 
ducers to subsidize the Canadian con- 
sumer to the extent of more than 50¢ 
bu. He considered it was a gross in- 
justice to force one group to subsi- 
dize everybody else in Canada and 
added that the time had arrived when 
the government should give the wheat 
producers the best possible price for 
wheat going into the production of 
Canadian flour and for use in Canada. 

Mr. Argue continued, “If the gov- 
ernment does not want wheat sold to 
the Canadian millers at $2.50 bu., to 
result in an increase in the price of 
bread, then I suggest to the govern- 
ment that it provide a subsidy to the 
Canadian consumer in order that the 
price of bread will not be increased.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Argue stated 
the wheat producer ought to receive 
a guaranteed price for wheat year 
in and year out, at a price com- 
mensurate with the cost of produc- 
tion. 
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MILL CAPACITY BOOST—The Sas- 
katchewan Cooperative Producers, 
Ltd., plans to boost the capacity of 
its Saskatoon mill from the current 
1,200 bbl. a day to 2,000 bbl. The in- 
crease will not involve any expansion 
of the mill premises but will be re- 
stricted to the installation of addi- 
tional machinery. The enlarged ca- 
pacity is expected to be ready for 
operation by the middle of next sum- 
mer. The mill is engaged in both the 
domestic and export trades. 





CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS GAIN 
WINNIPEG—Canadian mills and 
exporters recorded increased sales of 
wheat and flour last week, with the 
total climbing close to 6 million bush- 
els. Flour sales were equivalent to 
almost 1,700,000 bu. wheat, with the 
total including approximately 100,000 
bu. as Class 2 wheat sales to Syria, 
Philippines, Ecuador, Colombia, El 
Salvador and Japan. The remainder 
of the flour was worked to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries, 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 10, 
1951, and Nov. 11, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-—in bond— 
Nov. Nov. 
10, 11, 
1950 
390 


-7American— 
Nov Nov. 


Wheat 
Corn . . ese 
Oats - 30,415 20,442 646 440 
Rye »42 35 ess 858 
Barley na oe 2 33,762 163 359 
Flaxseed 5 . ees 
Soybeans .... eee éo0 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 10 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date ofa year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 45,000 (4,- 
149,000) bu.; corn, 3,573 (4,766); oats, 37,- 
000 (36,000); barley, 1,370,000 (2,028,000); 
fipxseed, 160,000 (76,000). 


with the U.K. the big buyer, followed 
by Trinidad, British Guiana and the 
Philippines. 

Sales of wheat only amounted to 
4 million bushels with slightly less 
than half sold to IWA destinations. 
The latter included more than 1 mil- 
lion bushels to the U.K., more than 
550,000 bu. to Ireland, slightly less 
than 190,000 bu. to Italy, while the 
remainder was worked to Belgium. 
Class 2 sales found Germany the big- 
gest buyer, with purchases of slightly 
more than 1 million bu. Chile took 
372,000, Norway 228,000, Switzerland 
200,000, Belgium 136,000, and Ireland 
slightly less than 50,000 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PRINCE RUPERT GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS INCREASE 
VANCOUVER—The first ship to go 
to Prince Rupert on the northern 
British Columbia coast to load grain 
in more than five years, will be the 
Japanese S.S. Kikokawa Maru, due 
there Nov. 25 to load 10,000 tons of 
wheat for Japan. The northern ele- 
vator is being reactivated to take 
care of the heavy commitments of 
grain to the Orient, and it is expected 
that more than a dozen ships will go 
there for full cargoes in the next few 
months. 
Grain shipments from this port 


November 20, 1951 


continue *rge far ahead of recent 
years. Clear, es to date are 22 mil- 
lion bushels, more than double the 
figure a year ago, with the season's 
total estimated at more than 100 mil- 
lion bushels. However, because of bad 
weather conditions on the prairies, 
the volume of grain arriving here has 
been far below scheduled loadings 
with the result that as many as half 
a dozen ships have been swinging 
idly in the stream waiting for their 
cargoes. At the same time another 
dozen ships are at loading berths. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


OPEN DELIVERY QUOTA 
ON DURUM ANNOUNCED 


WINNIPEG—There appears to be 
an ever-increasing demand for maca- 
roni wheats, with stocks from the 
current harvest disappointingly small. 
Durum wheats, being more suscept- 
ible to weather conditions, showed a 
greater tendency to sprout in the 
swath under adverse conditions than 
other varieties such as hard red 
springs. 

In an endeavor to meet the needs 
of processors, the Canadian Wheat 
Board last week announced an open 
delivery quota on durum wheat grad- 
ing No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 CW, including 
the toughs and damps on those 
grades. The open delivery quota ap- 
plies to all delivery points in the 
three prairie provinces, and from now 
until July 31, 1952, producers may 
deliver the above-mentioned grades 
of durum wheat to any elevator at 
any delivery point where space is 
available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS FROM 
VANCOUVER SHOW GAIN 


VANCOUVER — After the sharp 
slump during the previous month 
when clearances were the smallest for 
any month this year, September 
shipments of flour from this port 
jumped to 166,705 bbl., which is al- 
most double the August movement of 
86,131 bbl. The total for the year to 
Sept. 30 was 1,866,494 bbl. 

One of the main reasons for the 
sharp improvement in September 
clearances was the business done to 
the Philippine Islands which took 88,- 
$40 bbl. September total shipments 
were the largest since last May. 

Other shipments in September be- 
sides the Philippines went to China 
31,710, Japan 13,518, Central Ameri- 
ca 20,325, U.K. 4,000, Colombia 3,928, 
Panama 2,489, Thailand 1,693 and 
East Indies 102 bbl. 





The Peruvian Market 





(Continued from page 19) 


subsidy absorbing the balance of the 
cost of imported wheat. 

Based on a fixed cost base for 
wheat to the mill, and with fixed 
selling prices for flour and by-prod- 
ucts, the mills realized a gross con- 
version of 22% of the cost of wheat. 
This conversion covered cost of sacks. 
Milling extraction rate was 75%. 

Cost of wheat, $1.54 bu. 

Selling price of flour (75% 
traction), $3.84 cwt. 

Selling price of red dog (2.5% of 
wheat), $42.35 short ton. 

Selling price of bran (22.5% of 
wheat), $18.15 short ton. 

Conversion, 75¢ cwt. flour. 

Under the decree removing sub- 
sidies on wheat, the new price for 
domestic wheat is set at 1,200 soles 
per metric ton at Callao, $2.18 bu., 
for 60.5 lb. wheat with no more than 


ex- 
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3% impurities. Imported wheat under 
IWA costs about $2.45 bu. c.i.f., Cal- 
lao. Against the higher wheat costs, 
the selling price of flour has been set 
at $6.25 cwt. There was no simul- 
taneous increase in the price of mill- 
feeds. 
Bread Price Comparisons 

The efforts of the government to 
insure adequate supplies of foodstuffs 
at prices within the reach of consum- 
ers have been expressed in a series of 
decrees regulating prices, and by di- 
rect governmental activity in the im- 
portation and subsidizing of a num- 
ber of foods. 

Based on an exchange rate of 15 
soles per $1, these fixed and “sug- 
gested” retail prices are of interest: 

Rice, ordinary domestic, 6.7¢ Ib.; 
rice, “extra,” domestic, 9.1¢ Ib.; 
macaroni, white, 8.2¢ lb.; macaroni, 
yellow, 8.3¢ Ib.; bread, “milk,” 10.4¢ 
lb.; bread, plain, 9.1¢. 

The price of bread and rolls, is 
based on weight, with no differential 
for size of unit. This is doubly sur- 
prising since the bakers work on a 
“task” basis, and the production costs 
of 1 and 2 oz. rolls are considerably 
higher than for pound units. The re- 
lationship of 9¢ bread and $6.25 flour 
describes the national attitude on food 
costs. The control of macaroni prices 
is an innovation with the October, 
1950, decree. 

The association of biscuit and mac- 
aroni plants with flour mills is quite 
common. Trade comment was to the 
effect that consumption of biscuit 
and macaroni products was increas- 
ing. These sources also anticipated 
that consumption of macaroni prod- 
ucts, which are relatively low in cost, 
would be further stimulated by the 
removal of the subsidy on wheat. 


Availability of Wheat 

Both production and imports of 
wheat were substantially higher for 
1949-50 than for the prewar period. 
The resultant availability of wheat 
permitted a substantially greater per 
capita consumption than that of the 
prewar period. A comparison of the 
apparent consumption of wheat, corn 
and milled rice demonstrates an in- 
creasing demand for wheat products 
in addition to the maintenance of 
combined consumption of corn and 
rice at the prewar level. 


Per Capita Availability of 


Cereal Grains 
Commodity 1934-38 1949-50 
Wee scsiuvsas 67 87 
RE Ke stuneand 84 78 
ME 3'sa scene kes 26 32 


Several individuals expressed the 
opinion that the importation of wheat 
as a replacement for corn, which 
could be produced in greater quan- 
tity, was a luxury which the Peruvian 
economy was unable to justify. At 
the same time, the same and other 
people believed that wheat consump- 
tion would increase substantially if 
free imports were to be permitted. 

The increased consumption of wheat 
accounts for the increased food grains 
consumption. Although Peru is now 
normally self-sufficient in rice, im- 
ports for 1949-50 were instrumental 
in maintaining available supplies at 
a high level. The increased per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat would ap- 
pear to be associated with increased 
urban population. 

—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
LARGER FEED FACILITIES 

MARYSVILLE, OHIO—The Ohio 
Grain Co. is expanding its custom 
feed grinding and mixing facilities 
here with added floor space and in- 
stallation of two new 100 h.p. ham- 
mermills and four large feed mixers, 


according to Edgar Ervin, manager. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be 
as good a flour as you can buy... 
and as good all the 
time. Fifty. years of 
milling integrity stand 
behind that statement. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


ean Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristoPHErR Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














The big flood clean-up is over. We express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our customers whose patience and understanding 
were such a help to us during the flood period. We value 
this good-will and will strive always to be deserving of it. 


IT ivit th MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Millér’s market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publicatioy. 








( itinued from page 14) 

ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ 
higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Nov. 17: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.50@7.65, standard 
patent $6.25@7.35; bakery unenriched 
short patent $6.05@6.28, standard 
patent $5.90@6.13, straight grade 
$5.85@6.08; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week again 
amounted to only 15 to 20% of ca- 
pacity, principally family flour. Run- 
ning time was about four days. With 
current demand continuing at this 
reduced rate, the backlog of un- 
filled contracts shrinks steadily and 
is now below what it usually is at 
this date. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept clears were about 15¢ sack 
higher. Quotations Nov. 17: family 
extra high patent $7.30@7.50; high 
patent $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.10@6.20; first clears, un- 
enriched $5.20@5.30, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were 
good. 

Hutchinson: Flour mills. of the 
Hutchinson area found business ex- 
tremely quiet last week, with only 
a few bakers taking small lots. For 
the most part the trade backed away 
as prices continued to climb. Under 
rising wheat prices influenced by ex- 
port buying, flour prices advanced 
5¢ on all grades. Shipping directions 
improved and mills look forward to 
85% operations the current four-day 
week. Carlot quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: hard winter family short 
patent in cotton 100’s, $6.45@6.55; 
bakers patent in paper 100’s $5.65@ 
5.70, standard $5.50@5.55. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 
fairly stable in the central states 
area during the week ending Nov. 17, 
with sales aggregating around 70% 
of capacity, about the same as the 
week before. Mills noted that buying 
of a hand-to-mouth nature persist- 
ed, mostly of small lots for fill-in 
purposes. Brokers believe it will take 
a substantial price setback to induce 
any long range buying. 

Trade reports indicated that some 
buyers, with moderate success, are 
taking on small quantities of flour 
for nearby shipment, while cancel- 
ling out a few of their long-term 
orders. They are able to do this be- 
cause some mills are hard pressed 
for orders to keep running. Most 
mills so far have managed to operate 
a five-day week, but only by much 
effort. 

Most of the flour sold last week 
consisted of hard winter varieties, 
although a fair volume of soft wheat 
flour, made up of small orders, was 
moved. Shipping directions were fair. 

Family flour sales were slow, 
which was not unusual, because buy- 
ers booked rather far in advance 
some weeks ago. Directions were 
good for family flour. 

Prices were only slightly stronger 
last week. Mills were able to hold 


the price line against higher wheat 
costs because of gains in millfeed 
prices. However, one noticeable fea- 
ture of prices was a narrowing of 
the range. Sellers are restricted in 
their price by fairly fixed costs, 
which leaves only a little margin 
for bargaining. 

Quotations Nov. 17: spring top 
patent $6.20@6.26, standard $6.15@ 
6.16, clear $5.50@5.70; hard win- 
ter short $5.89@5.99, 95% patent 
$5.80@5.89, clear $5.25; family flour 
$8; soft winter short $7.06@7.34, 
standard $6.36@7.09, clear $5.88@ 
6.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported new 
sales were only fair, with continued 
reluctance by the trade to purchase 
other than necessary requirements. 
Shipping directions have been diffi- 
cult to obtain, but running time has 
been satisfactory. The demand for 
clears continues good. 

Elsewhere in the area, millers and 
mill representatives report a small 
but steady flour business, particularly 
in hard winter flours to bakers. 
Spring and soft wheat sales were 
somewhat on the light side. For the 
most part sellers report that bakers 
and jobbers are resisting price ad- 
vances and most sales are in the na- 
ture of fill-in purchases to keep stocks 
normal. Prices were about 5¢ sack 
over the previous week. Clears and 
low grades have held price gains of 
the past two weeks, but the demand 
has slackened some and mill offerings 
are light. Prices of all the lower 
grades remained unchanged from a 
week earlier. 


Quotations, St. Louis, Nov. 15: 


= 


Family top soft patent $6.85, ordinary 
$6.05, top hard $7.70, ordinary $5.80; 
bakers’ soft winter short patent $6.75, 
cake $6.75, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent $6.25, 
standards $6.15, clears $5.75, low pro- 
tein clears $5.30. 


East 


New York: In general, buyers last 
week continued their policy of single- 
car buying. In spite of the recent 
fairly steady stream of shipping di- 
rections that have diminished orders 
on the books, the trade has been re- 
luctant to cover in volume, although 
sales of springs, Kansas and cake 
grades were reported in light to fair 
amounts by both baking and jobbing 
trades. 

Only isolated round lot contracts of 
southwestern and springs were taken 
by the intermediate and larger inde- 
pendent bakers, and shipment of these 
began almost immediately. This was 
expected to bring either continued 
small, steady sales, or volume buying 
on important market trends. The 
chain bakers’ price ideas continued 
too far below millers’ for business, 
although activity in these channels 
was also believed to be moderately 
imminent. 

Eastern soft winters were in fair 
demand by the smaller trade, but 
supplies were light as a large export 
business to Mexico has affected do- 
mestic offerings. Prices were gener- 
ally unchanged to 5¢ higher. 

Quotations Nov. 17: Spring high 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Importing 

countries— purch., bu. 
Austria 1,532 ‘ 
Belgium 2 2,608 412 
Boliviat 5 386 380 
Brazil 9,840 veo 
Ceyion ....... vesees 448 
Costa Ricat .. 2 2 388 
Cuba 42 456 
Denm 


Wheat Flour 


334 
776 
406 


reege 
Guatemala? ... 
Haitit ... 
Hondurast 


Japan 
Lebanont 
Liberiat 

Mexico 
Netherlands ... 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaraguat 


Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia .. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland ... 

Un. of 8. Africa 
177. 


580,917 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 
Balance .....-..+++++ . 
*Sales confirmed by CCC through Nov 
through Nov. 9, 1951. tQuota filled. 


137,998 


255,149 
117,151 


13, 1951. 


— 
Guaranteed -———United States*———, 


Total 
1,532 
3,020 

766 
9.840 
1,448 

430 
3,466 


Australiat Canadat Francet Total 


"348 
$31 


289,198 

232.979 580,917 

141,252 291,719 

+Sales recorded by Wheat Council 


ts 


glutens $6.90@7.00, standard patents 
$6.60@6.65, clears $6@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.50@6.60, 
standard patents $6.30@6.40; high ra- 
tio soft winters $7@7.80, straights 
$6 @6.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying was mea- 
ger last week. The wheat price ad- 
vances and the higher priced flour 
patents caused bakers to be wary of 
buying on this market. Hard Kansas 
bakers patents encountered the most 
buying, but it was for prompt de- 
liveries and at most on 60-day com- 
mitments. Most wholesale and retail 
bakers are covered for at least 30 
days. Directions are slower. 

Pastry and cake flour had some 
hand-to-mouth buying. Family flour 
sales are down. 

Quotations Nov. 17: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.15@6.46, 
medium patent $6.20@6.51, short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.71; spring standard $6.52 
@6.72, medium patent $6.58@6.77, 
short patent $6.63@6.97; clears $5.97 
@6.64; high gluten $6.88@7.07; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.99@ 
8.30, other brands $6.71@7.05; pastry 
and cake flours $5.90@7.65; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.63@6.98. 

Philadelphia: A stiffening in prices 
which lifted individual grades 5@25¢ 
sack above the levels of a week 
earlier found a further cooling in 
purchasing interest on the local mar- 
ket, and reports indicate that even 
bakers whose supplies have run low 
are deferring ordering in the belief 
that strength in the wheat market is 
only temporary. 

Mill representatives find that stocks 
on hand at larger bakeries are only 
fair, while many smaller establish- 
ments are nearing the danger point 
and will be forced to buy before very 
long. A few who have been obliged to 
act already are said to have been 
fortunate in making contact with 
jobbers who were willing to sell below 
posted quotations the flour they pur- 
chased when costs were considerably 
below those now prevalent. Indica- 
tions are that such transactions are 
responsible for the bulk of current 
dealings. 

Because of the numerous uncer- 
tainties in the international situation, 
observers here predict that there will 
be no large scale activity until some 
clarification presents itself. They say 
the pattern is likely to be that bakers 
will give themselves moderate cover- 
age whenever prices are considered 
attractive but will refrain from what 
might be considered normal volume 
until they experience more confi- 
dence. 

Quotations Nov. 17: Spring family 
$7.70@7.95, high gluten $6.90@7, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 
$6.55@6.65, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.35@6.45; soft winter 
ee $5.85@6.15, nearby $5.45@ 

Buffalo — Flour sales last week, 
while not of exceptional volume, 
were considered good by the local 
area mills. Inquiries were made for 
some substantial amounts of flour by 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


Chicago 
Spring family ee 
Spring top patent - 6.20@6.26 
Spring high gluten eX See 
Spring short eae@ 8 
Spring standard 6.15 @6.16 
Spring first clear . 5.560@5.70 
Hard winter family -+-@8.00 
Hard winter short 5.89 @5.99 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter sort patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.65 @6.91 
New York 
Spring family 8...@.. 
Spring high gluten . 6.90@7.00 
Spring short ° ae we 
Spring standard ... 6.60 @6.65 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.30 
Hard winter short 6.50 @6.60 
Hard winter standard 6.30 @6.40 
Hard winter first clear ou OD. Kee 
Soft winter short patent ceoane 
winter straight 6.00@6.25 
winter standard --+-@ 
winter first clear on 
flour, white . §.90@6.05 
flour, dark ° oer @. 2.0 
Semolina, standard, 7.15@7.35 
Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... $...@7.55 $...@... 
Bluestem ~-.-@6.66. 
Bakery grades ... 
Pastry 


eS ee ee 
-+-@6.39 --@. 


in sacks of 100 Ib. 
196 Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


. $6.656@7.75 §...@. $...@ ws. 
a 


Spring top 
oo wen Spring second patent 
Soft winter exports 


(Canadian quotations in 
prompt delivery: 


Mpis. Kans. City 8st. 


barrels of 


Louis Buffalo 


‘ $8.15 @8.20 
‘ ee ~@ ... +.-@ . 
6.25 @6.60 ‘ @. 
6.05 @6.35 PA re 
5.95 @6.25 . a 
5.40@5.96 ; 6.10@6.12 
@ 6.80 @ 7.60 ooe@... 
@ 5.85@5.95 . a onc .. 
-@.. 5.70@5.85 6.30@6.35 
oS. 4.85@4.95 6.02@6.06 
@. « ie 5.85 o--@.. 
¢ 5 5 6.20@6.3) 


6.90@6.95 
6.65@6.70 
6.55 @6.60 


---@. 

6.10@6.15 
5.25 @6.30 
6.05@6.08 
5.05 @5.08 
7.30@7.35 
tN. Orl'ns 


6.50@6.60 a 
Phila Boston 

$7.70@7.95 $8.32@8.42 $7.99@8.30 $...@. 
6.90@7.00 6.92@6.97 6.88@7.07 6.65@6.90 
6.65@6.75 6.67@6.72 63@6 6.45 @6.65 
6 @6.65 6.57@6.62 6 6.30@6.55 
6.20@6.50 
6.15 @6.25 
6.00@6.15 


Pittsburgh 


6.35 @6.45 
6.40@6.50 6.44@6.5 6.30@6.71 
6.35@6.45 6.24@6.3 6.15 @6.46 
@ . a. @... 6.16@6.35 
a “ @ 6.20@6.45 
@ 5 35 DP vss »»--@. 
a G @ 5.80@5.95 
a « o.. 
5.81@6.05 
4.19@5.30 
@. ‘ --@7.24 
Toronto *Winnipeg 
@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
@11.10 10.55@11.05 
@ 5.55 secu 


6.02 @6.32 


patent $. 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. t100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


Minneapolis 
$ 60 $67.00@69.00 


Standard midds. ... 
Flour midds. 
Be GOR... vies avses 69.00 @69.50 
Kansas City 
Bran ereesees $61.50@62.2 
Shorts ............. 66,50@67.25 
Mill run .... : Oise 7 
Bran 
--@72.00 
63.00@67.00 


St. Louis 
$66 @67 


Toronto . 
tWinnipeg .... 
{Fort William basis. 


summarize< 
earload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100 


-50@ 68.50 ae 63.50 67 
68.00 @ 68.50 64.00 


71.25 @71.50 «75.00 7é 


1 from the 
Ib. sack 


market reviews 
f.o.b. at 


are based on 
indicated points 


Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
“75 7 


75.00 $ @75.50 


50 @ 68.50 @ 75.00 
69.00 @ 70.50 ‘a 

68.50@71.25 @ $2.00 
Ft. Worth New Orleans 


10 $71.00 @72.50 


Wie 
00 @ 77.25 
r 

Middlings 
$ @71.00 
66.00 @ 69.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 





¢ Chicago—-— 
May 
—HOLIDAY 


Dec. Mar. 


259% 
259% 
261 

261% 
259% 


July Dec 
248 

248% 
248% 
250% 
248% 


246% 

. «247 
1.247% 3 
248% 25 


+2247 


262% 
262% 
263% 
263% 


262 


259 


RYE 


% 249 2491 249% 


-——Kansas City— 


July Dec May July Dee. Mar. 
241% 
249% 241 

250% 241% 
251 242% 


249% 240% 


435% 
442% 
446 
461 
155% 


438 
444% 
448 
463 


249% 457 





Chicago 
Dec. Mar. 


Chicago 
Dec. 


..184% 188 
~-184% 188% 
+187 190 
+-190% 193% 
+. 188% 1924 


203% 
201% 
203% 
203% 


202% 2 & 203 
201 

202% 

204% 


202% 201% 


Winnipeg 
May 
—HOLIDAY 


OATS 
Minneapolis 
Dec. May 


Minneapolis 
Dec May 


Chicago 
Dec Mar 


187 90% 97% 933 94 
5 ‘ 94% 
94% 

94% 

93% 





several large chains and brokers, but 
no actual sales were noted. The re- 
cent run-up in grain prices has start- 
ed the larger buyers to wondering if 
this upward movement would con- 
tinue beyond their anticipated boun- 
daries. Recent heavy export buying 
of wheat by European countries has 
kept the grain market in a spiraling 
condition and has kept buyers on the 
anxious seat regarding their future 
flour commitments. 

Smaller bakers were taking re- 
placement flour all during the week 
from the mills, and it is now con- 
sidered they are in a pretty fair con- 
dition as far as supplies are con- 
cerned. 

There was a noticeable change in 
the offering prices by the mills of 
different types of flour. Springs were 
about unchanged from previous quo- 
tations, while other varieties showed 
mostly a downward trend. 

Local mills were pretty well caught 
up with their backlog of shipping ex- 
port flour, and production of that 


commodity was down slightly from 
the previous week. 

Feed production last week was at 
a better pace than the previous week 
and prices of the feeds were pretty 
well in line with the prices quoted a 
week earlier. 

Quotations: Spring family $8.15@ 
8.26, high gluten $6.90@6.95, short 
patents $6.65@6.70, standard $6.55@ 
6.60, first clears $6.10@6.12; hard 
winter standards $6.30@6.35, first 
clears $6.02@6.06; soft winter short 
patents $6.25@6.30, straights $6.10@ 
6.15, first clears $5.25@5.30. 

Boston: Flour trading continued 
dull in the local market last week 
despite a slight decline from extreme 
price advances at the end of the 
week. Most of the business consum- 
mated consisted of small job-lots to 
piece out immediate needs and, at 
the close of the week’s trading, mill 
agents reported that buying interest 
was at a standstill. 

While most of the larger houses 
were covered up to the first of the 


year, it was commonly expected 
among the selling segment of the 
business that the possible imposi- 
tion of ceiling prices on feeds would 
promote a little more aggressive buy- 
ing. The general opinion in this ter- 
ritory is that a general price con- 
trol coverage on feeds would cer- 
tainly be reflected in higher flour 
prices, but despite this commonly 
agreed possibility most buyers pre- 
ferred to sit on the fence. 

While some of the buyers cor- 
ceded that with the imposition of 
controls, flour quotations would un- 
doubtedly move higher it was diffi- 
cult for them to take an aggressive 
buying position to avoid possible 
higher costs when they considered 
the generally poor business outlook 
as measured by recent trade experi- 
ences. 

Springs closed about 5¢ higher los- 
ing about half of the week’s ex- 
treme advance. Hard winters were 
up 12¢ at one time but eased a cent 
or more at the close. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 15¢ higher 
with the maximum advance reflect- 
ing a narrowing of the existing price 
range in high ratio. 

Quotations Nov. 17: spring short 
patents $6.67@6.72, standards $6.57 
@6.62, high gluten $6.92@6.97, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.44@6.54, standards $6.24 
@6.34; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
@6.72; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.25@6.35; high ratio $7.02@7.67; 
family $8.32@8.42. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
exceedingly slow last week. There 
was a decided lack of interest at the 
increased prices. The trade in gen- 
eral seems to be intent on working 
off outstanding contracts rather than 
adding to them at present levels. 
Sales were mostly confined to imme- 
diate and shipment during the cur- 
rent month, with hard winters en- 
joying the bulk of the small volume. 

Only an occasional car of northern 
springs was worked earlier in the 
week. Soft winters were probably the 
slowest selling of all, with cracker 
and cookie bakers very hesitant about 
purchasing for replacement, perhaps 
since they have unfilled contracts. 
Cake flour sales fell into the same 
category although deliveries thereof 
showed a slight improvement, indicat- 
ing that the bakers are building up 
their inventories in anticipation. of 
heavier holiday cake sales. 

Shipping directions were a little 
heavier, with bakers in particular or- 
dering out their contracts at a better 
rate than heretofore. Stocks on hand 
have increased considerably. Bread 
bakers are voicing some disappoint- 
ment at the slow pickup in bread 
sales. On the other hand, cracker and 
cookie factories are operating on a 
very heavy schedule. 

Export flour sales were light. In- 
quiries showed some increase, but ac- 
tual sales to both Europe and the 
Americas were far below the amount 
inquired for. 

Quotations Nov. 17, packed in 100- 
lb. papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.15@6.25, standard $6@6.15, 
first clear $5.15@5.35; spring bakery 
short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.30@6.55, first clear $6.20@6.50, 
high gluten $6.65@6.90; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.45, straight 
$5.80@5.95, first clear $4.95@5.25, 
high ratio cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.35@7.45, pastry $6.60@ 
6.80. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack leas. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market continued 
quiet, with mills grinding on existing 
contracts and the rate of production 
about unchanged from the previous 
week, This week, with Thanksgiving, 
will be a three-day week for most 
mills, becausethey will close down 
from Wednesday evening until Mon- 
day morning. There was nothing to 
encourage buyers to book because 
prices remain strong, and most of 
them are fairly well covered for the 
time being, anyway. Family patent 
$7.55, bluestem $6.66, bakery $6.79, 
pastry $6.39. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The U.K. has 
now bought for December shipment, 
and once again the mills have been 
disappointed because the total pur- 
chase was smaller than expected. 
Trade sources consider that the 
amount bought was equivalent to 
that taken in recent months, which 
means that most exporting mills had 
their offers cut. Hopes had been ex- 
pressed that the settlement of the 
dispute surrounding the 6¢ bu. car- 
rying charge, together with the re- 
ported need for Britain to increase 
stocks, would have paved the way 
for a step-up in buying, but the 
extent of the December deal did not 
reflect any increased interest. 

There has been an alteration in 
the specification of G.R. flour, ash 
now being 52% as compared with 
54% and protein 13%, compared 
with the formerly prevailing 12.5%. 

There is no point in any buying 
country marking time in the hope 
of a price drop because both of- 
ficial and trade sources in Canada 
are emphatic that such a drop will 
not take place in the light of the 
present day supply position. Never- 
theless, buyers throughout the world 
are showing more interest in the 
price than in the quality of the flour 
to be supplied. This is particularly 
true of current deals with countries 
in the Middle East. 

The demand from South American 
outlets is average. While high pro- 
tein flour is preferred, buyers are 
willing to take the best quality of- 
fered if the high protein is not avail- 
able. 

While the export trade is not as 
healthy as the millers would like, 
export figures during the past three 
months reveal that trade is well up 
to the amounts taken by the end 
of October last year. 

Demand in the domestic market 
remains good. Due to the extremely 
high price level of millfeed, some 
small mills are selling flour at low 
prices in the domestic trade in or- 
der to keep their feed customers 
supplied. 

Quotations Nov. 17: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 
bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 
bbl., all less cash discounts in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

The demand for winter wheat is 
poor with biscuit manufacturers 
showing little interest in securing 
further supplies beyond their booked 
commitments with regular suppliers. 
Quotations Nov. 17: export $5.55 per 
100 Ib., export cottons, f.a.s. Mont- 
real or Halifax. 

Prices for winter wheat have ad- 
vanced following a falling off in 
available supplies. However, this in- 
crease has failed to bring additional 
quantities off the farms. Quotations 
Nov. 17: $2.25 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Increased flour sales for 
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export were confirmed by Canadian 
mills last week, with total aggregating 
367,000 bbl. All but 23,000 bbl. were 
worked to IWA countries: The Class 2 
sales went to Syria, Philippines, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, El Salvador, while the 
IWA destinations were the U.K., 
Trinidad, British Guiana, the Phil- 
ippines. Their total was almost 344,- 
000 bbl. Domestic trade is moderate, 
and mills are working fairly close to 
capacity. There appear to be ample 
supplies of milling grades of wheat 
coming forward, and flour stocks ap- 
pear ample to take care of all present 
requirements. Quotations Nov. 17: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $11.05@11.55; 
second patents $10.55@11.05, second 
patents to bakers $9.95@10.15. All 
prices cash carlot. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour mills 


received additional orders from the 
Philippines last week covering the 
islands’ two months’ requirements. 


However, many of the orders were 
not accompanied by the usual import 
permits issued by the authorities in 
Manila, with the result that ship- 
ments cannot be made until these 
permits are available. 

Canadian mills are already work- 
ing on a substantial amount of flour 
for November-December shipment to 
Manila and there is just about enough 
business to keep them busy until the 
end of the year after which Philip- 
pine requirements are expected to 
come in on the basis of only one 
month’s supply at a time. The rea- 
sons for the delay in the non-issu- 
ance of the import permits have not 
been given Canadian shippers, but it 
is believed in some quarters that 
the delay is the result of the recent 
elections in that country. 

Other normal outlets for Canadian 
flour continue very quiet. Canadian 
mills are still trying to get some 
business from Japan, but so far the 
authorities there have not relaxed 
their stand that all imports from 
Canada must be in the form of wheat 
except possibly some clears for the 


manufacture of ajinamoto. 
Domestic trade remains steady 

with prices unchanged. For hard 

wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 


first patents $11.85 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade is $11.95 and western 
cake flour $13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was a consider- 


able amount of interest in millfeeds, 
but not too much active buying was 
reported. Supplies were tight, and 


prices early this week were generally 
steady. Compared with a week ear- 
lier, flour midds. and red dog were 
off 50¢@$1 while bran and standard 
middlings were unchanged to 50¢ 
higher. Quotations: Bran $64, stand- 
ard midds. $63.50, flour midds. $64, 
red dog $64. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
week, the trend was firm and higher 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $63@64, standard 
bran $62.50@63.50, standard midds. 
$62@63, flour midds. $64@65, mixed 
feeds $63@64, red dog $65@66. 

Kansas City: Millfeed held persis- 
tently to a high level throughout the 
past week, with no break coming 
over the weekend. Demand was fair 
to good, and offerings were moderate. 
The spread has widened some with 
shorts moving to higher ground and 
bran barely holding. Quotations Nov. 
19: Bran $61.50@62.25, shorts $66.50 
@67.25. 
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Wichita: Millfeed demand contin- 
ued strong last week, with offerings 
of both bran and shorts insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
16: bran $62@62.50, shorts $67@ 
67.25. Prices on bran were un- 
changed to 25¢ ton higher, while 
shorts advanced $2@2.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts $2.50 
ton higher. Supplies were light. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas C.ty: bran $62 
@62.50, gray shorts @67.50. 

Hutchinson: Bran slipped $1 late 
in the week to close slightly lower 
than the previous week while shorts 
continued their steady climb. De- 
mand continued strong but again sup- 
plies were limited due to slack op- 
erations. Carlot quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $61.50@62, shorts 
$66.50 @67. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
30¢ lower on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $64.20@65.20, mill run $66.70@ 
67.70, shorts $69.20@70.20; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Nov. 17: 
bran $72, gray shorts $75, delivered 
TCP; about $1 higher on both, com- 
pared with the week previous. De- 
mand was good and offerings mod- 
erate. 


Boston: Millfeeds were irregularly 
higher in the local market last week 
with supplies continuing on a slight- 
ly above scarcity basis. Trading was 
fairly brisk but most of the transac- 
tions were for small lots for immedi- 
ate shipment. While the buying was 
quite aggressive for spot supplies, it 
was difficult to arrange forward busi- 
ness beyond the middle of next 
month. Spring bran closed about 50¢ 
higher while middlings eased $1.50. 
Mixed feeds finished $2 higher. Quo- 








Don L. Huffman 


NELLIS MANAGER — Manager of 
the recently opened Buffalo office of 
the Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, is Don 
L. Huffman, who comes to the Nellis 
organization from the New York of- 
fice of the Wilbur-Ellis Co., and the 
Fostoria, Ohio, soybean plant of 
Swift & Co. Mr. Huffman is a gradu- 
ate of Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
College. The Nellis Feed Co. brokers 
a complete line of feed ingredients. 
Its Buffalo offices are in suite 925, 
Marine Trust Bldg., and'are connect- 
ed with the Nellis offices in Chicago, 
Kansas City and St. Louis by leased 
wire. 


tations Nov. 17: spring bran $75.50, 
middlings $74.50, mixed feeds $70. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sold with 
steady demand all week. High pro- 
teins continued to be scarce and 
high priced. Other feeds were in 
plentiful supply. Prices were firm and 
steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $73@74.10, standard 
midds. $73@74.10, flour midds. $74.60 
@75.60, red dog $81.60@83.10. 

Philadelphia: An unexpected spell 
of warm, weather in this area is be- 
lieved responsible for a softening in 
demand for millfeed, but the trade 
reports that inquiry is still on a par 
with offerings since mills are reluc- 
tant to book ahead because of the 
uncertainty over ceiling prices. The 
Nov. 17 list of quotations is un- 
changed from the previous week: 
bran $75, standard midds. $75, red 
dog $82. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices were 
slightly lower last week as against 
the previous week's quotations. A 
heavier production of feeds was 
shown by the weekly figures released 
by the mills, and this had a more or 
less bearish effect. Quotations: stand- 
ard bran $67@69, standard midds. 
$67.50 @68.50, flour midds. $69@70.50, 
red dog $68.50@71.25. 

Chicago: Irregular price changes 
were featured in the market for mill- 
feeds in Chicago during the week 
ending Nov. 19. The changes were 
considered mostly adjustments be- 
tween the various types of milling of- 
fals, which had become somewhat dis- 
torted in recent erratic markets. 
Trading was somewhat spotty for the 
period, and offerings for the most part 
were ample to the call. Standard mid- 
dlings were the strongest article, 
gaining as much as $2. Bran was un- 
changed to 15¢ higher. Flour mid- 
dlings held near the status quo, while 
red dog lost ground. The big advance 
in standard middlings was consid- 
ered a follow-up of the advancing 
gray shorts market in Kansas City. 
Quotations Nov. 19: Bran $67@67.50, 
standard midds. $67.50@68.50, flour 
midds $68@68.50, red dog $69@ 69.50. 

St. Louis: Supplies of bran were 
adequate, with the demand not as 
brisk 2s for shorts, which were in 
limited supply. Bran $66.75@67, 
shorts $71.25@71.50 St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales were 
fairly active last week considering 
the unsettled market. Mills were not 
pressing and mixers and dealers pur- 
chased mostly for replacement. No 
interest in future bookings. Bran $71 
@72.50, shorts $76@77.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued very strong and extremely 
tight, with demand heavy. And in one 
or two instances flour mills them- 
selves were looking for nearby sup- 
plies to fill outstanding commitments 
because they are falling behind. Quo- 
tations: $64.75 for January; very lit- 
tle offered this side of January. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week, with demand 
exceeding supplies. Mills are taking 
Thanksgiving day holiday. Plants are 
booked through December, and are 
operating 24 hours daily, seven days 
a week, with exception of Thanks- 
giving. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $64, middlings $69; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $71, middlings 
$76; to California: red bran and mill 
run $71.50, middlings $76.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market has 
strengthened further with supplies 
failing to meet the demand. Amounts 
going to export outlets have fallen 
off, but the local demand is absorb- 
ing all that is offered. Quotations 
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(FPiour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, °52: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, Nov. 
13 14 15 16 19 
Quiet? .ise $1.90 $1.90 $1.90 $1.90 $1.90 
are 1.83 183 1.83 1.83 1.83 
Gulft ‘ 1.78 21.78 2.78 41.78 1.78 
East Coast ... 1.86 1.80 1.80 180 1.80 
West Coast... 1.54 1.54 L654 154 1.54 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, "62: 
Nov Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov 
13 14 15 16 19 
Qs cevts in: A 7 75 7 7% 
Gulft ... o« SR 71 72 72 72 
Guilft ; 69 69 70 70 70 
East Coast .. 74 74 75 7 75 
West Coast 58 68 58 59 69 
*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands, 
+Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 





Nov. 17: bran $72, shorts $73, mid- 
dlings $74, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The millfeed picture was 
unchanged in western Canada last 
week, with local sales unimportant, 
and most of the output from mills in 
the three prairie provinces going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$63@67, shorts $65@68, midds. $66 
@69; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators $4@5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic prices held 
fairly steady last week following 
the recent sharp rise, but there was 
little indication of any immediate 
easing. Supplies from most prairie 
mills are reported sold out for No- 
vember delivery. Eastern and prai- 
rie demands for all types of millfeed 
are reported still heavy. Supplies 
here are reported only fair. Cash 
car quotations: bran $67.80@71.30, 
shorts $68.80@71.30, middlings $69.80 
@71.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The shortage of 
supplies coupled with the high prices 
now being charged for oats has 
caused another increase in the price 
of rolled oats and oatmeal. Demand 
is good with no cutback expected for 
a couple of months. Quotations Nov. 
17: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $6.10, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $7.35, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues 
good, but export sales appear to be 
limited to very small lots. Supplies 
are sufficient for immediate require- 
ments. Quotations Nov. 17: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.70@5.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.90@7.15; all prices 
cash carlot. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour business 
last week continued slow as buyers 
resisted current prices. Sales were 
limited generally to scattered small 
lots for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions Nov. 19: pure white rye $5.35 
@5.65, medium rye $5.15@5.45, dark 
rye $4.35@4.65. 

Chicago: Higher prices proved a 
deterrent to rye business in the cen- 
tral states area last week. Buyers 
took only immediate needs pending 
a price adjustment. Quotations Nov. 
17: white patent rye $5.55@5.60, me- 
dium $5.35@5.44, dark $4.55@4.75. 

New York: Light rye flour sales 
were made as bakers’ stocks dim- 
inished, and small balances indicated 
continuance of buying, either on 
hand-to-mouth basis, or in volume 
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on important market trends. Pure 
white patents $5.90@6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
at a low point last week. Only or- 
ders of small volume to carry over 
until prices are lower were closed. 
Directions are good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $5.81@6.05, medium $5.61 
@5.75, dark $4.19@5.30, blended 
$6.49@6.68, rye meal $5.55@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Bakers who have 
been holding back on dark flour pur- 
chases in the hope of taking advan- 
tage of a later price reduction are 
disheartened by a new upward revi- 
sion. It is expected that they will 
continue to take only the amounts 
required for nearby production until 
the local market softens. The Nov. 17 
quotation on rye white of $5.95@6.05 
is 5¢ sack above that of a week ago. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remain fair. Pure white $5.97, 
medium $5.77, dark $4.97, rye meal 
$5.47. 

Buffale: Advancing rye prices last 
week further strengthened rye flour 
prices and kept most buyers on the 
side lines. Local area bakers were 
poor takers of offerings by the mills, 
being satisfied just to take enough 
flour for replacements. Sales of rye 
flour products, especially the light 
rye bread, are reported holding up 
very well. One eastern broker was 
making inquiries for several carlots 
of flour, but nothing was consum- 
mated up to the end of the week on 
this business. Quotations: white rye 
$6.05@6.08, medium rye $5.85@5.88, 
dark rye $5.05@5.08. 





Grain and Foreign Policy 





(Continued from page 13) 


1, 1952. It has been understood that 
the Indian aid program would halt 
as of Dec. 31, 1951, if India was able 
to rebuild its stock position to nor- 
ma}. Recently reported declines in 
production of food cereals within In- 
dia may indicate continuation of U.S. 
shipments of food grains under the 
aid program after Jan. 1. 
Wheat Pact Sales 

USDA reported that during the 
period Nov. 7-13, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 8,709,- 
000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) under the IWA against 1951-52 
quotas. The sales included 249,000 
sacks of flour (577,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 8,132,000 bu. wheat. 
During the same period there were 
adjustments in flour sales to Ecua- 
dor, Nicaragua and Venezuela approx- 
imating 144,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of the quotas for the 
1951-52 year on June 14 total 137,- 
998,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
Mexico, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Peru and Belgium. The table on page 
33 shows all sales to importing coun- 
tries for the 1951-52 IWA year. 


Venezuela Sanitary Inspection 

The Flour Mills Export Assn. re- 
ports that after an investigation by 
USDA of the situation in Venezuela 
concerning the inspection of flour 
shipments going to that country, it 
has been informed that it is likely 
to be several months before an ease- 
ment can be hoped for along that 
line. 

Since there is now a military gov- 
ernment in power in that country and 
no legislature is functioning, an elec- 
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tion—set for next June—will be nec- 
essary before the law can be modi- 
fied, it was pointed out. State De- 
partment officials in Washington esti- 
mate that it will probably be a year 
before any action can be expected. 

In the meantime, it was suggested 
that mill agents in Venezuela be en- 
couraged to work for corrective legis- 
lation and FMEA will from time to 
time bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of U.S. authorities with the idea 
of easing the requirement. 


‘BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS BROKERAGE 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Fred Skelton, 
Jacksonville, Texas, who for a num- 
ber of years has been flour salesman 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, in the Texas-Louisiana 
district, has resigned his position and 
has opened a brokerage office in 
Jacksonville. Mr. Skelton will con- 

tinue to handle Acme business. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JOHN T. McCARTHY NAMED 
BAKERS’ COMMITTEE HEAD 


CHICAGO — John T. McCarthy, 
president of the Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, has been appointed chairman 
of the national affairs committee of 
the American Bakers Assn., Curtiss 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, has announced. 

Mr. McCarthy, who served as 
chairman of the association last year, 
replaces Ralph D. Ward, president 
of Drake Bakeries, Brooklyn, who 
resigned last month after heading 
the important national affairs com- 
mittee for several years. 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, was appointed vice chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Baur was 
ABA president during the past year. 

The national affairs committee is 
responsible for industry representa- 
tion in Washington and for formulat- 
ing policies at the national level on 
matters affecting the baking industry. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER SECTION, AACC 
PLANS BUSINESS MEETING 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The annual 
business meeting of the Pioneer Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, will be held at the Allis 
Hotel Dec. 1. Officers for the com- 
ing year will be elected during the 
executive session which will precede 
a presentation of a prepared pro- 
gram. 

Dr. R. H. Painter of the department 
of entomology, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, will 
discuss “Entomological Problems in 
Wheat Breeding,” as the third in a 
series of addresses dealing with wheat 
improvement. 

Following a luncheon, R. W. Sel- 
man, Kansas City, will present an 
address entitled “Bread Standards.” 

The group will hold its usual com- 
mittee meetings and informal gath- 
ering during the evening of Nov. 30. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED MEN HEAR 
FORMER FOOTBALL STAR 


CHICAGO—Football was the theme 
of the second fall meeting of the 
Chicago Feed Club, held Nov. 16 in 
the Mural Room of the Morrison 
Hotel. 

Nearly 100 members and guests 
who attended the meeting heard Red 
Grange tell many anecdotes related 
to his experiences as a former Uni- 
versity of Illinois star and later a 
member of the Chicago Bears, pro- 
fessional football team. A film, show- 


ing the highlights of the Bears’ 1950 
season, was viewed. 

During the meeting, six applicants 
were admitted as members of the 
club, bringing the total membership 
to 337. John R. Sheetz, the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, introduced the 
new members. The next meeting will 
be a Christmas party Dec. 17, to be 
held in the Terrace Casino of the Ho- 
tel Morrison. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. M. BOSWORTH CITED 
BY MEMPHIS EXCHANGE 


MEMPHIS — An _ honorary life 
membership in the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange has been presented 
to M. M. Bosworth of Memphis in 
recognition of his 51 years of service 
to the exchange. C. P. Reid, president 
of, Marianna Sales Co. and a former 
president of the exchange, presented 
the certificate to Mr. Bosworth in 
special ceremonies on the floor of the 
exchange. 

Mr. Bosworth was associated with 
the Bemis Bag Co. when he joined 
the exchange in 1900. Later he head- 
ed Bosworth Bag Co. and is now 
president of Memphis Memorial Park 
and a vice president of Boz, Inc. 

A number of the older members 
of the exchange were on hand for 
the presentation, including L. B. Lov- 
itt, E. T. Lindsey, J. M. Trenholm 
and E. E. Buxton. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS MERCK 

RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. Donald F. 
Chichester, former technical editor 
for Topics Publishing Co., New York, 
has joined the advertising department 
of Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemist of Rahway, N.J. From 1935 
to 1945 he was technical house organ 
editor for Standard Brands, Inc., 
serving also as assistant technical 
director of the company’s special 
products department, which handled 
products for the animal feed in- 
dustry. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANDREW H. BAUR, RETIRED 
ST. LOUIS MILLER, DIES 


ST. LOUIS—Andrew H. Baur, 74, 
retired owner of the old Baur Flour 


Andrew H. Baur 


Milling Co. here, died recently after 
suffering a heart attack. 

He was a past president of the St. 
Louis Millers Club and was treasurer 
of the Zoological Society of St. Louis, 
with which he was associated for 38 
years. 


November 20, 1951 


DEATHS 


Joseph Wilshire, 72, former presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., died 
Nov. 17. Details on page 13. 








Walter C. Hall, 62, former man- 
ager of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
at Jacksonville, Fla., died Nov. 8. 


William J. Covington, 62, founder 
of the Vera (Va.) Milling Co., died 
Nov. 8. He had operated the mill for 
a quarter of a century. 


Mrs. Marie Jaeger, 91, widow of 
Oswald Jaeger, Sr., founder of the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. of Mil- 
waukee, died Nov. 8. 


Andrew H. Baur, retired owner of 
the old Baur Flour Milling Co., St. 
Louis, died recently. See story on 
this page. 


Arthur Farrar, White Plains, N.Y., 
engineering director of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York City, died recently in 
Easton, Pa., of a heart ailment. 


Ralph H. Krebs, head miller for 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, succumbed to a heart attack 
Nov. 9. Funeral services were held 
in Chicago Nov. 13. 


William H. Davidson, 69, for many 
years superintendent of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. until his 
retirement in 1949, died at his home 
in Wichita, Nov. 15, after a long 
illness. 


Dean K. Webster, 81, president 
of the H. K. Webster Grain Co. in 
Andover, Mass., for 32 years, died 
recently in Lawrence, Mass. He en- 
tered the grain business in 1891, and 
served as the first president of Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Club. 


Joseph Machatschek, 68, veteran 
South St. Louis baker and a past 
president of the St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn., died Nov. 15. He was 
a member of a family that has been 
in the bakery business in St. Louis 
for 60 years. 


Oscar E. Raidt, 46, a sales repre- 
sentative for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
died recently in Louisville. He was 
the son of John W. Raidt, Sr., presi- 
dent of the old Raidt Milling Co., a 
corn milling concern that was ab- 
sorbed by Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., during the first war. 


George R. MacGregor, former To- 
ronto area manager of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co. Ltd. died 
Nov. 11 at New Smyrna, Fla., from 
a heart attack. He was 66 years of 
age. Mr. MacGregor retired last 
July after half a century’s associ- 
ation with Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co. 


A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1925, Charles Leo 
Simmonds, elected chairman of the 
board of governors of the exchange 
at the annual meeting in Septem- 
ber, died Nov. 15. He was 62. A 
member of the board of governors 
of the exchange since 1943, he en- 
tered the grain business in 1915, 
with the firm of Chalmers and Wat- 
son, and served with that organiza- 
tion until 1936. At that time he or- 
ganized his own brokerage business. 
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Canadian Crop 
Quality Suffers 
from Weathering 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — Contin,ed 
and widespread rain in September, 
followed by snow in October, delayed 
the harvest almost everywhere in 
Canada and quality suffered from 
weathering, sprouting and other 
forms of damage associated with wet 
weather 

In large areas of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, harvesting has been post- 
poned until spring. Seventy per cent 
of the crop will grade 3 and 4 North- 
ern, and there will be less than 1% 
of 1 Northern and only about 7% 
of 2 Northern. Percentages of tough 
and damp grain will be even higher 
than in 1950. Total marketings of 
red spring wheat will probably 
amount to about 440,000,000 bu 

Considered as a 3 and 4 North- 
ern crop, 1951 wheat will maintain 
the reputation of Canadian grades. 
The Grain Research Laboratory of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
reports that predicted protein con- 
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tent and baking strength are just 
above the long-time averages, and 
that flour yield should be good 
though bushel weights are slightly 
down from last year. 

Protein content is 13.8% as 
against 13.6% last year, which was 


the same as the 20-year average. 
Levels this year are much the same 


for the first three grades and a lit- 
tle higher for 4 Northern. Mean 
protein is 12.9% for Manitoba, 14.2% 
for Saskatchewan, and 13.0% for 
Alberta. 

There is not much difference in 


the baking strength of the first four 
grades of the 1951 crop or in their 
supporting value, and doughs han- 
dle satisfactorily. But crumb texture 
is not as good and crumb color is 


more yellow and less bright for 3 
and 4 Northern. Absorption is also 
lower for 4 Northern. Flour ash is 
progressively higher and flour color 
is darker for the two lower grades. 
Gassing power goes up sharply as 
grade goes down and levels are 
well above those for 1950. High gas- 
sing power undoubtedly reflects the 
wet harvest, and is characteristic of 
wheat containing weathered, sprout- 
ed or unripened kernels. There will 
be fairly large quantities of No. 5 
and 6 wheat this year. The quality of 
No. 5 will be considerably poorer 


than that of 4 Northern. Although 


No. 5 is not generally regarded as 
milling wheat, appreciable quantities 
are used in some countries when 
higher grades are scarce. No. 6 is 
not a milling grade and is fit only 
for feed. 

There will be about 17,000,000 bu. 


durum wheat this year and most of 


it will grade 3 CW and lower. Pro- 
tein content is adequate for maca- 
roni processing and about equal to 
last year’s levels. Compared with 
1950 samples, macaroni color this 
year is much the same for 2 CW 


and somewhat better for 3 and 4 CW. 
No. 5 and 6 CW are not recom- 
mended for macaroni making since 
both grades make macaroni with a 
greyish-brown color. 


———-SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM FOR 
MIDWEST SECTION, AACC 


CHICAGO—A _ special 
program is planned for 
meeting of the 





Christmas 
the next 
Midwest Section of 
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the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, scheduled for 6 p.m. Dec. 
3 in the Oak Room of Henrici’s Res- 
taurant, Merchandise Mart. 

The usual dinner will be preceded 
by an eggnog party. Festivities will 
include a song fest and drawings for 
prizes contributed by allied members. 

Members and guests are invited to 
bring their wives for the meeting, 
and as a special concession to the 
ladies, a Betty Crocker representa- 
tive will be the speaker of the eve- 
ning. She is Mrs. Mildred Sumner, 
of the Home Service Department, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

ATLANTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the American Bakeries Co. 
here recently declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ a share and an extra 
dividend of 20¢ a share, payable Dec. 
10, 1951, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 27. The dividends are on capital 
stock. 


———BSREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Proposed Ceiling 
Order for Paper 
Bags Discussed 


WASHINGTON—Provisions of a 
proposed tailored regulation for their 
industry were discussed recently by 
members of the paper shipping sack 
industry advisory committee at their 
second meeting with Office of Price 
Stabilization officials. 

The regulation would establish 
prices at the levels existing in the 
period Jan. 25 to Feb. 24, 1951, ex- 
cept for sacks made of 40-lb. shipping 
sack kraft paper. 

Manufacturers would be authorized 
to make specific adjustments in their 
ceilings to cover the differential for 
40-lb. basis weight kraft paper, pro- 
vided for in CPR 88, the unbleached 
kraft paper regulation. 

Under the proposed shipping sack 
regulation, manufacturers who sell 
according to price lists would use 
their base period lists except for the 
adjustment for 40-lb. kraft. Those 
who priced part or all of their prod- 
ucts by formula would use the same 
formulas they employed during the 
base period with the appropriate ad- 
justment. 

The definition of shipping sacks 
as differentiated from other paper 
containers was discussed. 

It was proposed that shipping sacks 
be considered to include primary 
containers of 25-lb. capacity or more, 
overslips for primary containers, and 
containers (balers) for the assembly 
of a number of primary containers 
into a single shipping unit. Sacks 
would also include plant-packed con- 
sumer packages of 1 lb. capacity or 
more packed in larger shipping con- 
tainers. 

The meeting was conducted by Ber- 
nard W. Recknagel, OPS consultant 
for coarse papers. 

Members of the eommittee present 
were: William Negley, Negley Bag & 
Paper Co., West Monroe, La.; F. Ar- 
thur Howland, Thomas Phillips Co., 
Akron, Ohio; George M. Schurman, 
Seaboard Bag Corp., Richmond, Va.; 
F. G. Bemis, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Boston, Mass.; S. K. Bradley, Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York; M. J. 
Davis, Hammond Bag & Paper Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va.; W. J. Dixon, St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York; A. A. 
Scholl, International Paper Co., Bag- 
pak Division, New York;; Charles S. 
Weldon, Chase Bag Co., New York; 
Roger P. Smith, Arkell & Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N.Y., and Gilbert A. 
Weisberger, Equitable Paper Bag 
Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 








Canada Announces 
Final Payment on 
1951 Wheat Account 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board Nov. 19 announced the final 
payment on the 1951 wheat account, 
and stated that it will commence 
issuing final payment checks to pro- 
ducers within a few days. 

In that crop year farmers in west- 
ern Canada delivered 366,224,857 bu. 
wheat, and the amount of the final 
payment to be distributed is $104,- 
933,267. 

The rate of the final payment 
amounts to 251%¢ bu. on No. 1 North- 
ern. The smallest final payment will 
be 20%¢ bu. on No. 6 Special, while 
the highest settlement will be 52%¢ 
bu. on Damp Sample Red Spring 
heated. The average for all grades 
is 28%¢ bu. 

The final payment on No. 1 North- 
ern of 25%¢ bu. boosts the over-all 
price for that grade for the crop 
year to $1.85%. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICIALS 
HOLD POLICY MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—A three-day meet- 
ing of staff executives of the south- 
western division of the International 
Milling Co. took place at the Alad- 
din Hotel, Kansas City, Nov. 15-17 
for the purpose of outlining and dis- 
cussing operating and sales policies 
of the company for the coming year. 

About 35 executives were present 
at the series of meetings ae 
mill managers, sales managers, head 
millers, men in charge of 
control and warehouse foremen. They 
came from the plants of the south- 
western division at Kansas City, Mo., 
Salina, Clay Center and Newton, 
Kansas, Blackwell and Ponca City, 
Okla., and Greenville, Texas. 

A. B. Dygert, vice president of the 
International company, John Tatam, 
vice president and sales 
both of Minneapolis, and John W. 
Cain, southwestern division manager, 
were in charge of the meeting. 

Following the conclusion of the 
business conference, there was a 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
International Milling Co. in the 
southwestern division. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEBRASKA WHEAT GROWER 


WINS TOP PLACE AGAIN 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Fred Elmquist 
of Potter won the “Champion Exhibi- 
tor” title for the third consecutive 
year in the annual state wheat show 
staged by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. The show was held 
at Sidney, Neb., recently. 

Mr. Elmquist’s entry, a sample of 
64-lb. Cheyenne wheat, also placed 
first in both the certified seed and 
market wheat divisions for the west- 
ern region of Nebraska. 

Harry R. Clark and H. C. Van 
Houten, chief and assistant chief in- 
spectors, respectively, of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, were the 
There were 322 entries in the show. 

Runner-up for honors in the show 
was Ralph Panabaker of Dalton. 

More than 80 Nebraska 4-H Club 
and Future Farmers of America mem- 
bers competed for awards in the 
crop judging contest. A 4-H Club 
team from Sherman County took top 
honors and one of the team members, 
Alfred Placek of Loup City, was the 
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high-ranking individual judge. The 
winning team and its coach, Joseph 
Havelka, will receive a free trip to 
Omaha as its prize. The young men 
and their coach will be guests of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce and 
will be taken on a tour of the grain 
exchange, flour mills and other points 
of interest. 

Speahers at the educational pro- 
gram held in connection the 
show included Dr. W. B. All . 
chairman of the department of plant 
pathology, University of Nebraska; 
H. C. Clutter, Holcomb, Kansas, for- 
mer president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, and H. B. 
Lilly, president of the Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, and head 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, for- 
mer director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, discussed common 
sense weight reduction with empha- 
sis on the use of bread in reducing 
diets. 

Special events of the annual show 
were the coronation of Nebraska's 
1951 Wheat Queen, Miss Mary Ann 
Hammond of Sidney, and a free pan- 
cake feed which was served by the 
Sidney Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFES 


High Level of 
Cattle Feeding 
Forecast by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt dur- 
ing October were the largest on 
record. 

This was pointed ovt recently in 
a US. Department of Agriculture 
report which indicated that cattle 
feeding this season would be at a 
high level. 

The movement of cattle into the 
Corn Belt and some other important 
feeding areas continued large during 
October, reaching a near record vol- 
ume by the end of October, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics said 
in its Nov. 1 cattle feeding situation 
report. 

In the West, the report said, a 
record high number of cattle will 
tage = 8 be fed in both California 

Arizona. Colorado cattle feed- 
pes will be on a high level with near- 
ly as many cattle put on feed during 
October, 1951, as in October, 1950. 
For the rest of the western states, 
feeding operations will be the same 
to. slightly lower. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the eight Corn Belt states 
during July to October were 17% 
greater than during the same months 
last year and the second largest on 
record. Total inshipments were 1,- 
875,000 head compared with 1,602,000 
head last year, and 2,004,000 two 
years ago which was the record high. 
All eight states showed increases 
from last year. 

Feed supplies are generally ample 
except in scattered areas. There are 
fairly large quantities of low quality 
corn in Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and north- 
ern Missouri which will require more 
or less rapid consumption by live- 
stock. In the eastern Corn Belt corn 
production is average or above and 
the crop matured satisfactorily. 


——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 
ELEVATOR SOLD 
CEDARVILLE, OHIO—Harry UI- 
lery has sold his elevator to Lee and 
Ralph White, and it will hereafter be 
known as the Cedarville Feed & 
Grain Co. Lee White, formerly in 
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Decontrol of Prices Asked at 
Grocery Manufacturers’ Meeting 


NEW YORK— Government scare 
statements are forcing food prices 
up despite adequate supplies of raw 
materials, a panel of executives told 
the 43rd annual meeting of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
last week. 

Some of the inflationary trend 
could be stopped, G. C. Pound, presi- 
dent of Kraft Foods Co., told the 
manufacturers, “if we could send the 
Office of Price Stabilization home and 
make them leave us alone and not 
issue scare messages. There are plen- 
ty of raw materials in the world, even 
if the administration wants to create 
shortages by giving away large 
amounts of food abroad.” 

Any food shortages materializing 
in 1952 will be “artificial” shortages 
created by government action, the 
panel said. 

A discussion of methods of keeping 
food prices down was presented by 
the panel, which was presided over 
by Morris Sayre, chairman of the 
board of Corn Products Refining Co. 
Members of the panel were H. Russel 
Burbank, president, Rockwood & Co.; 
M. G. Johaning, executive vice presi- 
dent, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc.; Leslie 
N. Perrin, president, General Mills, 
Inc.; Walter Shafer, vice president, 
Armour & Co., and Mr. Pound. Dr. 
J. L. Norton, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
Illinois, acted as economic adviser to 
the panel. 

Speaking from the floor, John Lo- 
gan, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, told the meet- 
ing that grocery profits “are down 
to the vanishing point” and that taxes 
paid to the federal government this 
year “will be down to a small frac- 
tion of what they were.” 

“We need either decontrol or re- 
lief,” Mr. Logan said. 


Demand Lifting of Controls 

Several members of the panel de- 
manded an immediate lifting of gov- 
ernment controls. 

“The situation demands action and 
more action to emphasize the prob- 
lems that controls bring us,” Mr. Per- 
rin said. “The sooner we get rid of 
controls and institute the basic con- 
trols of supply and demand, the bet- 
ter for all of us and for the economy 
of the country.” 

Mr. Perrin pointed out that wage 
increases usually started in the arma- 
ment industries and worked down to 
the food industry. “Wage increases 
are a very important part in our 
economy because they force us to 
raise our prices because they raise 
costs,” he said. 

Eliminaticn of price controls on 
food products was also recommended 
by Campbell Stewart, president of 
Certified Grocers of California, Ltd. 

Speaking at a luncheon session, Mr. 
Stewart declared that the OPS pro- 
gram “has damaged the operation of 
the retailer to an alarming degree.” 
“Gross profits,” he said, “have been 
cut by one and one half to three per 
cent” and that “in many cases there 
are no profits.” 


Keynote Address 

In the keynote address opening the 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, Paul 
S. Willis, president of GMA, pointed 
to the generally unsettled world con- 
ditions as timely reason for manage- 
ment in the food industry to “take a 
new look” at the factors confronting 
it to determine, if possible, where we 
are headed and what are the risks. 


Mr. Willis related his remarks to 
the theme of the meeting, which was 
“Time to Take a New Look.” During 
the Nov. 12-14 sessions the manufac- 
turers took a look at the Washing- 
ton situation, the international situ- 
ation, the economic situation, the 
farm situation, the marketing of gro- 
cery products and the inflation situa- 
tion. 

Significantly, Mr. Willis said, “the 
new low rate of profit margins in the 
grocery manufacturing and distribut- 
ing business is highly disturbing.” He 
noted that the combined net profits 
of grocery manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in the first half of 1951 
amounted to only 3%¢ on dollar sales. 

Discussing taxes, Mr. Willis point- 
ed out that for the first time in peace- 
time history, the nation’s tax bill out- 
stripped its food bil). “Taxes, last 
year,” he said, “were $57% billion 
and the food bill $52% billion.” With 
some foreboding, he said that the 
outlook for 1951 is even more ex- 
treme, with probable taxes of $75 
billion compared with an estimated 
food bill of $55 billion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Willis said that 
while management has done a good 
job in mass production and mass dis- 
tribution of grocery products, it must 
do more in the field of public infor- 
mation and education. “The encour- 
aging part,” he continued, “is that 
the American people are in a more 
receptive mood now than ever for 
information about business, and we 
must satisfy this newly stimulated 
appetite of a free people for informa- 
tion.” 

Officers Elected 

GMA officers named for the com- 
ing year included Mr. Willis, reelect- 
ed to the presidency. O. E. Jones of 
Swift & Co. was elected first vice 
president; George H. Coppers, presi- 
dent of National Biscuit Co., second 
vice president, and Joel Mitchell, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
third vice president. 

William A. Dolan, Wilbert Prod- 
ucts Co., was named secretary; B. E. 
Snyder of R. B. Davis Co., treasurer; 
Austin S. Igleheart, president, Gen- 
eral Foods, Inc., chairman of the pub- 
lic affairs committee. Walter R. Bar- 
ry, vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., was named to the board of di- 
rectors. 

A. C. Nielsen, president of the A. C. 
Nielsen Co., market research organi- 
zation, strongly urged the thorough 
utilization of detailed, accurate mar- 
keting research data as a means of 
protection in food distribution and 
the control of inventories. He also 
cautioned food advertisers against 
misapplication of television as a me- 
dium, suggesting that “robbing other 
media” to pay for television was dan- 
gerous. 

Dr. Frederick J. Stare, chairman, 
department of nutrition, School of 
Public Health, Harvard University, 
was presented the annual scientific 
award at the GMA meeting. The 
award is made annually by GMA for 
a fundamental contribution to public 
health in the field of nutrition science. 
Dr. Stare received the honor for serv- 
ices in laboratory research on food 
at Harvard and for his contributions 
as editor of The Nutrition Review. 

@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFe 

NOTES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

PIKETON, OHIO—The Patterson 
Milling Co. of this city recently 
observed its 50th anniversary in busi- 
ness. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A visitor at Millers National Fed- 
eration headquarters in Chicago last 
week was George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

@ 

P. C. Piper, assistant general sales 
manager, bulk division of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, was in De- 
troit last week, attending a sales 
meeting of the Detroit-Pittsburgh 
district of Standard. Austin Morton, 
Kansas City, also attended the meet- 
ing, as well as C. H. Humphrey, sales 
manager of the Detroit-Pittsburgh 
district. District salesmen attending 
the meeting were E. W. Hamilton, 
W. N. Marland, H. E. Anderson, A. E. 
Schiffler, F. A. Weinert and A. Her- 
nadi. 

a 


Miss Lillian Anderson, well-known 
receptionist of Johnson-Herbert & 
Co., Chicago flour brokerage, was 
back at the office Nov. 19 following 
a vacation. 


After attending the board of di- 
rectors meeting in St. Louis Nov. 13 
Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, left 
for a trip to visit mills in Oklahoma 
and north Texas. 

* 
Galvin, partner in 
James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, 
widely known for his crop reports, 
returned recently from a five-week 
vacation in Florida. Mr. Galvin says 
he just had fun loafing. As soon as 
Mr. Galvin was back at the office, 
Frank A. Miller, senior partner in 
the firm, also left for Florida. He 
plans to be away two or three weeks. 
2 

Jack H. Rathbone, president and 
general manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, called on the New 
York trade Nov. 14-16 with the mill’s 
metropolitan representative, W. V. 
Purcell. Miss H. C. Traphagen, sales 
department, Patent Cereals Co., Ge- 
neva, N.Y., which account is also 
handled by Mr. Purcell, was also in 
town on vacation. 

a 

William J. Farnan, director of pur- 
chases, General Baking Co., New 
York, was one of the casualties of the 
longshoremen’s strike when he had 
to postpone his proposed Caribbean 
cruise until after the first of the year. 


Aubrey Moyer of the millfeed de- 
partment of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited in Kansas 
City, his former home, last week. 


Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, went to New York City last 
week to attend a conference on pro- 
motion of bakery products. From 
there he will visit Boston. 

* 

Two Minnesotans prominent in the 
milling industry and the development 
of their state will be honored by 
Northwestern University at its cen- 
tennial convocation Dec. 2. Receiving 
“centennial awards for the north- 
west territory” will be James Ford 
Bell, retired chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and John S. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. The awards will be 


Clarence M. 





made in recognition of the impres- 
sion these men “have made upon their 
generation during a lifetime of dis- 
tinguished service as residents of one 
of the states which comprised the 


original Northwest Territory,” the 
university said. 
ft 
Stanley Jones, president of the 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and an 
exponent of the open market system 
of trading, has been appointed a di- 
rector of the Canadian Exporters 
Assn. 

g 


Robert M. Pease, vice president, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, was a visitor in Kansas City 
Nov. 13. 

& 


In Kansas City on business Nov. 15 
was Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. A. James 
Sowden, vice president and treasur- 
er, has been on a business trip in the 
Central States. 


William E. Maher of the grain de- 
partment of the Chicago office of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, returned to his desk Nov. 13 
after being bedfast for nearly a week 
because of a virus infection. 

& 


Ellis D. English, president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the Kansas City offices 
of the company Nov. 15. 


John Rockwell, new manager of 
the Kansas City office of Cargill, Inc., 
was elected to membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. 

& 


Charles F. Cook, president of Cook- 
Unterecker, Inc., Buffalo bakery 
chain, has been reelected second vice 
president of the Western New York 
Restaurant Assn. 

é 

August Pulakos, owner of the Pula- 
kos Bakery, Erie, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly formed Erie 
trade expansion committee, which 
will seek to make Erie the trade cen- 
ter of the tri-state area. 

te 

Herman Peeper, president of the 
Apache (Okla.) Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor at the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. 

o 

Robert T. Howle, general flour sales 
manager of the Amarillo, Texas, 
plant of General Mills, Inc., was an 
Oklahoma City visitor last week. 

a 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., held a general 
sales meeting in Dallas Nov. 16 with 
representatives from Louisiana, Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Ar- 
kansas attending. 

* 

Frank J. Allen, secretary of the 
Winona County, Minnesota, draft 
board since 1940, resigned from the 
board this week because; he said, he 
“couldn’t send American boys to 
Korea to be murdered in cold blood 
by Chinese Communists who seem 
to be getting away with it.” Mr. 
Allen, who retired last summer from 
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HE quality control program behind 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
_one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That's why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 
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his position as vice president and gen- 
eral manage” of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, said his resignation 
was prompted by reports that Com- 
munists have murdered 13,400 United 
Nations war prisoners. 


& . 

Charles P. Ehlers, secretary-man- 
ager of the Indiana Bakers Assn., 
has been reelected to the Indianar- 
olis City Council, on the Republicari 
ticket, for a 4-year term. Mr. Ehlers 
served as a state representative from 
1941 to 1945. i 


Donald 8S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, Kansas City, attended a 
meeting of the organization's editori- 
al committee in Minneapolis Nov. 
16-17. 

ee 


An announcement of the marriage 
of George La Budde, La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., Milwaukee, to Sybil 
Anabell Graham was made Nov. 10. 
The wedding took place at Syca- 
more, Ill., March 15. 

e 

Charles Goder, owner of Goder’s 
Bakery, Frankfort, Ind., was elect- 
ed mayor of his city on the Repub- 
lican ticket in the recent elections. 
Active in civic affairs in Frankfort 
since opening his business there 10 
years ago, Mr. Goder was formerly 
superintendent of the Indianapolis 
bakery of the Kroger Co. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. O. Booth Heads 
Tennessee Feed 


Manufacturers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — H. O. 
Booth of the Hermitage Feed Mills, 
Nashville, was elected president of 
the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., at the organization’s annual 
meeting at the Noel Hotel here Oct. 
29-30. About 60 Tennessee manufac- 
turers and allied tradesmen were 
present at the meeting. 

As vice president, the association 
chose H. L. McGeorge, Royal Staf-O- 
Life Mills, Memphis. W. H. Levine 
was reelected executive secretary. 

The following directors were chos- 
en: H. C. Tilford, Dixie Grain Co., 
Shelbyville; A. C. Peterson, Quaker 
Oats Co., Memphis; L. H. Simmons, 
Simmons Supply Co., Lewisburg; 
James Ward, Riverside Mills, Nash- 
ville; W. D. Hudson, Cumberland 
Milling Co., Clarksville; J. S. Blunt, 
Ralston Purina Co., Nashville. Mr. 
Blunt served as convention commit- 
tee chairman. 


Among those who addressed the 
meeting were W. E. Glennon, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; L. C. Jacobs, 
director of the Tennessee division of 
feed, seed and fertilizer; Bruce 
Poundstone, director of the Kentucky 
division of feed, seed and fertilizer; 
G. W. F. Cavendar, assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture of Tennessee. 

At the banquet there were a wel- 
come and address by Gordon Brown- 
ing, Tennessee governor, and Edward 
Jones, commissioner of agriculture of 
Tennessee. E. G. Cherbonnier, feed 
consultant, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., spoke at the banquet. 
Jesse Safley, agricultural editor of 
the Nashville Banner, was toast- 
master. 

Among the topics discussed at the 
business sessions were price stabiliza- 
tion, wage stabilization, sampling and 
feed analysis and the Tennessee feed 
regulations. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR 
CLUB TOLD EUROPE’S ~~ 
IMPRESSIONS OF U.S. 


PITTSBURGH — Europe's impres- 
sions of the U.S. were relayed to the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club here Nov. 16 
by Louis J. Marhoefer, Bold Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Marhoefer Bak- 
ing Co., Altoona. 

Chester P. Schomaker, A. T. Scho- 
maker & Sons, presided at the meei- 
ing as vice president in the absence 
of William N. Marland, Standard 
Milling Co. 

As guest speaker, Mr. Marhoefer 
told of his several months’ tour of 
Europe during the past summer, vis- 
iting Germany, France, England and 
Austria. The talk was illustrated 
with colored movies of his birthplace 
at Clausen, Germany, and other in- 
teresting localities. 

“Europe thinks Americans are mis- 
ers, chiselers and cheats,” the speak- 
er said. “We have utterly failed to 
put across to them our real Americans 
and what democracy really stands 
for and accomplishes for the indi- 
viduals who live in a democracy. 

“Russia holds the trump cards. 
Russia talks peace to the people of 
Europe and Asia. It is a false peace 
but the talk of peace has succeeded 
in winning millions of people to their 
side. We talk A bombs, new and 
more powerful war weapons and we 
are losing friends everywhere in the 
world. 

“Russia holds the bread basket of 
Germany and wins them by telling 
them they can have that bread bas- 
ket again if they join them. Germany 
has machines and workers and is an 
industrial nation. Russia tells Ger- 
mans to join them for they will fur- 
nish them with a market of more 
than 600,000,000, while we can only 
offer a fourth of this amount. 

“In Silesia, Russia now has placed 
1,500,000 Chinese, ard by 1954 will 
have 10,000,000 Chinese working in 
their mines. Without Germany we 
cannot win World War III. Germany 
is busy rebuilding and has done a 
fine job. Austria is disappointed in 
the U.S. ‘You promised us freedom, 
now we are idle,’ they say. 

“Frenchmen have heard little of 
the Marshall Plan. In Germany there 
are signs at every project so financed 
saying, ‘Here Is the Marshall Plan.’ 

“England says we are the nation 
that reduced them to a second class 
nation in World War I, a third class 
nation in World War II and will make 
them a fifth class nation in World 
War III. They are envious of us, 
think we are aiming for World War 
III. The mass of English people say 
their Socialist government is best, 
but needs new leadership, and think 
Churchill will stick to the type of 
Socialism started but will lead them 
better,” Mr. Marhoefer continued. 

“We have made terrific mistakes in 
our foreign policies. Now is the time 
to start a new road and to sell the 
real American people to Europe, then 
permit Europeans to build their own 
future along a real democratic plan,” 
he concluded. 
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CARGILL ESTABLISHES 
TWO REGIONAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe southern re- 
gional office at St. Louis and the Chi- 
cago regional office of Cargill, Inc., 
now have been officially designated, 
according to an annouhcement by 
the firm. They are in addition to the 
Minneapolis and southwest regional 
offices, announced some time ago. 

The southern regional office at St. 
Louis has supervision over the branch 


offices at Memphis, Guntersville, 
Natchez and Tampa. H. Robert 
Diercks has been appointed southern 
regional manager, and will continue 
as manager of the St. Louis branch. 

The Chicago regional office at Chi- 
cago has supervision over branch of- 
fices at Peoria, Savanna, and the IIli- 
nois River operations at Lockport, 
Morris, Ottawa and Spring Valley. 
Richard O. Westley has been appoint- 
ec Chicago regioial manager, and 
will continue as manager of the Chi- 
cago branch. 
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MARTIN JOHNSON HEADS 
WESTERN GRAIN GROUP 


DES MOINES Martin Johnson, 
Johnson Bros. Mills, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, was elected president of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. at the 
organization’s convention Nov. 19-20 
at Hotel Fort Des Moines here. He 
succeeds C. M. Bodensteiner, Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) By-Products. 

Chris Miller, M. & M. Livestock 
Products Co., Eagle Grove, Iowa, was 
chosen vice president, E. L. Dutcher, 
Farmers Supply Co., Ankeny, Iowa, 
was reelected treasurer, and Mark G. 
Thornburg was renamed secretary. 

New directors chosen were Don 
Frantz, Iowa Soya Co., Redfield; W. 
B. Bauer, Consumers Supply Co., 
Storm Lake; Matt Crawford, C. C. 
Crawford Elevator, Ida Grove, and 
J. A. Gould, McKee Grain & Feed 
Co., Muscatine. Directors reelected 
were Wilbur Blake, Atlantic (Iowa) 
Mill & Elevator, and Mr. Dutcher. 

Registration totaled 550 the first 
day of the meeting. 
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VALIER & SPIES FIRM 
TRANSFERS W. F. FLEMING 


ST. LOUIS—W. F. (Bill) Fleming, 
sales representative for Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, Division of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., is now 
covering the eastern Pennsylvania 
area following a transfer from 
Valier’s Carolina territory. 

Associated with milling and allied 
industries for many years, Mr. Flem- 
ing has owned and operated his own 
baking plant. He also has sold bak- 
ery supplies and was active in flour 
brokerage before joining the Valier 
& Spies firm. 

Successor to Mr. Fleming in the 
Carolinas is Ray E. Dilley, 2521 Bur- 
ney Drive, Columbia, S.C. 
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GIVES MARKET TALKS 

CINCINNATI— Ralph H. Brown, 
president of the Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., has resumed his 
winter schedule of illustrated lec- 
tures of “The Story of the Market.” 
On Oct. 25 he appeared before the 
faculty and student body of Mt. St. 
Joseph Seminary here, and on Nov. 14 
he was guest of the Parent-Teacher 
groups of the Milford, Ohio, schools 
in the Milford High School. 
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CUSHMAN’S PROFITS INCREASE 

CHICAGO—An increased net profit 
after taxes has been reported by 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., controlled by 
the Purity Bakeries Corp. For the 
40 weeks ended Oct. 6, 1951, a net 
profit of $254,596 was recorded, com- 
pared with $163,313 for the com- 
parable period in 1950. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


DECLINING FARM POPULATION 

WASHINGTON—Farm population, 
which started decreasing in 1910, 
sank another 5,000,000 between 1940 
and 1950. The farm population of 23,- 
577,000 is about the same as 50 years 
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WANT ADS 


¥ v v 


Advertisements in this departmer 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, ean, 


























word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ 

insertion for keyed replies. Display 

Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion, 
Want Ads eash with order. 


v v v 


| HELP WANTED 
v J 


WANTED TRICK MILLER FOR MODERN 
Michigan soft wheat mill. Information as 
to rate, premiums, etc., given upon re- 
quest. Address 199, The Northwestern 
Miller, 2272 Chicago Board of Trade Bidg., 
147 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v } 


ACCOUNTANT - OFFICE MANAGER — 
Thoroughly experienced in flour mill and 
grain accounting procedure together with 
knowledge of milling operations Has 
made several complete accounting instal- 
lations for medium size mills that have 
resulted in substantial economies. Minne- 
neapolis resident, but will locate else- 
where. Address 234, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A v 


FLOUR MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
One 2,000 hundredweight flour mill unit 
complete with elevators. Allis Chalmers 
rolls (with texrope drive), Nordyke sift- 
ers, cleaning machinery, automatic pack- 
aging machinery—all in excellent condi- 
tion. Address 221, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED 


WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 

. feed and elevator equipment. 

1622 E. High, Jefferson 








MACHINERY 
v 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains, The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and Buropean Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 


Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 





BROKERS WANTED 
established Minnesota mill now 
ita- 








orth: rm 
inneapolis 2, Minn. 





ago, while national population is some 
75,000,000 greater than at that time. 
Chief reason for the downward shift 
is more efficient methods of farming 
which have resulted in more produc- 
tion with fewer workers, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
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hundreds of uses 
d makes no excuses 
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@ Chase Banded Label Cotton Bags—in choice 
of plain white or colorful Pretty Prints—are 
the popular choice of millions! Surveys prove 
that housewives the country over want them, 
prefer them, because of the valuable cloth pre- 
mium which each bag provides. Capitalize on 


this demand by selling all your feed in Chase 
Cotton Bags! 


the Coli DO” 


@ FULL YARD OF FINE COTTON 


a, @ HOUSEWIVES LOVE THEM FOR 
% THEIR MANY USES 


@ ASK YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 


= 
* 


Jn bat Sags..bto 


= | A S E BAG CoO. cenenn sates orrices: 309 w. sackson sivo,, cwicaso 6, 11, 


BOISE 


© DALLAS e TOLEDO © DENVER ¢ DETROIT «© MEMPHIS © BUFFALO @ ST.LOUIS © NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e@ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O, ¢ WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pawnee Variety 
fg y P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
in First Place 

mport and Export Statistics 


in U.S. Acreage since 1919 
WASHINGTON—Pawnee, a varie- O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 


Havana, Cuba 
ty of hard winter wheat which now 
ranks first in acreage in the U.S. with 
more than 11 million acres seeded to 
it, was not even in the million-ac’e COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
class five years agc wi eh ik 


Turkey, also a hard winter wheat, FLOUR BROKERS 


ranked first in at least five variety PHONE LD. #8 CALE ApeeESS: own 
surveys made by the Department of : 
Agriculture over the past 30 years, 
today ranks seventh in acreage 


The second- and third-place varie- K N I G H ys O N 
ties in the department’s recent survey FOR FLOUR 
were not listed five years ago. They 
are Comanche and Triumph, also NEW mane 


hard winter wheats 
The department's new publication, 
“Distribution of Wheat Varieties in 
the U.S.” lists as leaders none of S. R. STRISIK CO 
the varieties listed when the survey r 
was first made. Flour Mili Agents 
Then there were a dozen varieties 
that occupied a million acres or more 
each. Seven in order were: Turkey, 
Marquis, Fultz, Mediterranean, Ful- 
caster, Poole and Preston. Very little ae) “KS ce 
Floral and Geometric Design $ in Popular Colors of those varieties is produced com- KELLY ERIC KSON CO 
mercially today, having been replaced Flour Brokers 
Write, Wire or Phone For Quotations by higher-yielding and more disease- WaaeA NEB 
on Mente Dainty Print Bags Today! resistant products of the plant breed- NewYork ya ae 
ers’ skill. as 


The first three places are held by 
the hard winter wheats, Pawnee, Co- Pt 
a7 . manche and Triumph. In fourth place, Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N with an acreage of better than 5% 


Bex 1008 Bex oe Box 204 million acres, is Mida, a hard red 
Savannah e New Orleans 7 e Houston 1 spring variety that was unlisted five F L oO U R 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, me ac - . . » 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnat! and other large cities years ago It came up from one tenth 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
of 1% to better than 30% of all the 


hard spring wheat acreage. 


J Thorne, a soft red winter, and —F LOU R—— 
H. J. GREENBANK Thatcher, a hard red spring, are in 
WHITE & COMPANY fifth and six places. Both varieties Broker and Merchandiser 
& COMPANY 
“The Flour People”’ were in the more-than-a-million list DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


7 ‘< five years ago but were unknown 10 Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
FLOUR 313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg Liab ibe Rm, 520—120 Bawy, NEW YORKS, N. Y. 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. Baltimore 2, Md. " : ‘ New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 
A copy of the department’s publi- 
cation, listing the varieties and show- 
ing their geographical distribution, 
JOSEPH KASWAN JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. be obtained by addresing are. | banner -Evans -Siney 
1 teBnel J may be obtained by addressing a re Gsanratiele 
Mill Agent and Distributor ~ nig XPORT quest for Circular 861, “Distribution = 
Fine Quality Fl FLOUR - F EED of Wheat Varieties in the U.S.” to the | FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
ine ua ity our P. O. Box 646 Office of Information, U.S. Depart- Domestic and Export 


New York Produce Bohange 740 Magnolia St. rric . Taatel : 
NEW YORE 4, %. ¥. NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.8.A. [s on Agriculture, Washington os Geend Giveak New York, N.Y. 


























Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




































































Soft Cake Flour WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. Bry cnt Oe Cavin Hosmer, SToLTE Co. 
pices ene RSE anu SER eee WANT ADS Millers Agents 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 3lst and Chestnut Streets 157 FEDERAL STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. THE NORTHW esTenn MILLER BOSTON, MASS. 



































Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 


Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW , C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELii4,” Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. BE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©. 8 
“Feastanco,” London. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; ““Coventry,’’ London 








Cable Address: ‘““Trowropr!,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) ire. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON. E. C.3 
FIL = GRAIN, FEED, CORN i_ 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentien 














and Western Union 5 Latter x 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axnp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “AncHor,”’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street LASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green; 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

Jan. 26-830—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Tll.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

dan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 


tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehibach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
ae 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 

0. 

May 12-14—-Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec., Herman Steen; 
308 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 








IN. V.. sccecse mansecacey 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 











Established 1885 


LOUR IMPORTERS 
Also anaeiet Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

dan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1 

Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2. Wis. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Blidg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Blidg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—-Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-18—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution st.. LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


~ FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve.," Glasgow 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Wavertry” 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 











N ¥V.GEBY®S VAN DEN B RGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FASRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8%, ROTTERDAM 
wana BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
sOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
motes 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co.. New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 


W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ““Wedeboer” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefsirasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 


Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








Cable Address: 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








47-48 Damrak 


Solicit offers directly 
softwheat and 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
UR IMPORTERS 
auety RDAM, HOLLAND 
export millers all grades hardwheat, 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
ill be sént on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 








(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. EL. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








- oar wr FLOUR IMPORTERS 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN es “ 4 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee Cable Address: ‘Dirrtoma,"’ Glasgow Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








BETTER BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 





PYRAMID flour, a special me 
dium patent, is an economical! flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 
absorption, smooth machining and 


fewer cripples ... and most of 
all in a better loaf that pleases A 


customers. FLOUR. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








Complete Facilities Jor Seruing the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OFFICE S$: 


. 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAN 
FT, WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH. . ' i : Y 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH OPERATING: | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW Y THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
‘ORK COTTON EXCHANGE 2s KANSAS we 


4,000,000 BUSHELS =| CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
ee ee _KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 
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Most Effective Use of Fertilizer in 
Raising Crop Yields Shown in Survey 


on the most effective use of fertilizer 24 million acres planted in 1949. It and corn yields 10 bu. an acre or a 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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increased fertilization with phosphor- best use of phosphate fertilizers now 
ic acid and nitrogen would boost in limited supply because of the 
hay yields nearly 6 million tons— sulfur shortage. The scientists say 
equivalent to 3 million acres under moderate reductions can be made— 


present practices; wheat yields 48 4 pe ields—i 
WASHINGTON—New information tional bushels from the approximately million bushels or 2,600,000 acres; wih oaly miner omy: i 5p oa 


some crops on some soils that have 


supplies in crop production is coming Would have required an estimated total of over i0 million additional received heavy applications in the 


out of a nationwide survey by the 1% million tons of nitrogen. Total bushels. past. 

National Soil and Fertilizer Research U.S. consumption o; nitrogen in fer- One immediate value of the sur- From a long-range view, the sur- 
Committee. “Fertilizer Use and Crop tilizers in 1949 was little more than vey, says Dr. R. Q. Parks, chair- vey shows quite clearly that fertilizer 
Yields in the U.S.,” final report in a 4 million tons. man of the national committee’s fer- can be used to increase food produc- 
series of five, has been released by In the West, the survey indicates tilizer work group, is to indicate the tion on a tremendous scale. 


the committee, com- 
p sed of epresentatives 
of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the 
ltural experi- 
ment stations 





state agri 


The report of 107 tables 
gives an up-to-date pic- 
ture ol how nitrogen, 


phosphorus, potash — and 
in some cases, lime—is 
being used on 23 major 


crops. It indicates what 
yield increases could be 
expected if more fertilizer 
were applied and what de- 
creases would result if 
fertilizer ise were re- 
duced The estimates, 
made by soil and crop 
scientists in each state 
are based thousands of 
field experiments conduci- 
ed ove! the past five 


y 


rs 
il 








Summarizing the find- 
ings, the work group cal- 
culated how much the 
vield of each c op would 
be increased on a nation- 
wide scale if 10% more 
fertilizer wet used, 25% 
more and so on up to 
three current 


times the 





n Grains 





Opportunity 


For the ountry as a 
whole the reatest op- 
portunitie lor increasing 
yields through fertiliza- 
tion are in grain and for- 
age crops which receive 
comparative low rates 
today 

In the Northeast, for 
example the scientists 
estimate that three times 
the present iverage ap- 
plication of 5 lb. of phos- 
phori oxide an acre 
would increas pasture 
yields 10 This would 
be equivalent to yields 
from more than an addi- 
tional million acres under 








present 


practices 


In the Midwest, high 


nitrogen fertilization 
now applied only to to- 
bacco—wouild give spec- 


tacular returns in field 
crops if used with ade- 
quate supplies of other 
fertilizer nutrients. It 
would produce an addi- 
tional 600 million bushels 
of corn, 200 million bush- 
els of wheat—equivalent 
to present plantings of 14 
million acres of each crop 





In the South, scientists 
estimate the present av- 
erage yield of 26 bu. corn 
an acre represents only a 
third of the potential pro- 
duction. A combination of 
heavier fertilization, the 
use of adapted hybrids, 
close spacing, and other 
good management prac- 
tices would triple yields. 
This would have meant 
more than a billion addi- 

















































































































































































































































































































































“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 
merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman w ho 
didn’t! 


To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 
portant considerations*. 


But it must be a proyed reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 
unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union's mammoth 





UNION BAG @ PAPER CORPORATION © WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-container 
mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 

Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 


extent than ever before. 


More so every day . 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 
NEw YORK 7? 














an 
outstanding 


symbol... 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


November 20, 


ees of 
outstanding 


service 


MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than 75 years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 


= tiem J TIE 


oe Nagel 


The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 





NACcK 


The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 


a LIST Of 
ROU ls 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: :: 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields oj 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Tue NortHWESTERN MILLER «+ 
THe AMERICAN BAKER « 
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; 118 IXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLI 
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2, MINN. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


NEAPC NNESOTA 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


_AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Dyrinkwaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 










MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 



















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Doris: “When is your sister think- 
ing of getting married?” 

Little Brother: “Constantly.” 

¢?¢¢ 

Little Susie’s hair cracked as her 
mother was combing it. “Why does 
it crack?” the child asked. 

“Because it has electricity in it.” 

“Gee,” ejaculated the modern little 
miss, “we're sure in the groove. I got 
electricity, Grandpa’s got gas on his 
stomach and Daddy’s all lit.” 

¢$¢¢ 

A history teacher was lecturing to 
his class on the life of the pioneer. 
“During the early days,” he ex- 
plained, “there was always danger of 
being attacked by wild beasts and 
Indians. It was no place for weak- 
lings. Now what kind of people do 
you think our country needed in those 
early days?” Came the hopeful an- 
swer, “Undertakers.” 


¢¢¢ 

The young priest was being in- 
structed by the old experienced father 
in how to conduci a confession. “Here, 
you try your hand with this young 
lady coming now,” he told the fledg- 
ling. “I'll listen and correct your mis- 
takes.” 

The confession proved quite color- 
ful, and, after it was ended, the young 
priest asked how he had done. 

“Very well indeed,” commented the 
old priest, “only I'd suggest that 
when you hear some startling con- 
fession you'd say simply ‘tzst, tzst,’ 
instead of ‘whew!’” 

¢?¢¢ 

“What is the principal occupation 
of this town?” asked the tourist. 

“Wall,” the man answered, yawn- 
ing, “in winter they mostly sets on 
the east side of the house and fol- 
lers the sun around to the west, and 
in summer they sets on the west 
side and follers the shade around 
to the east.” 


¢¢? 

The crowded bus stopped in a South 
Carolina town and the driver ad- 
dressed the passengers as follows: 
“Folks, this is a half-hour meal stop. 
My employer does not permit me to 
recommend one eating place as being 
better than another. But if I can be 
of any service to you during the next 
half hour, you will find me at the 
Elite Cafe, four doors down the 
street on the right.” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 

“My good man,” said the chronic 
meddler to the old Irishman who 
was building him a chicken coop, 
“why don’t you stop drinking?” 

“Sor,” said Pat, “I haven’t taken 
a dhrink in tin years.” 

“Oh, come off,” sneered the med- 
dier, “you tell me that when your 
nose is as red as fire?” 

“Yis,” said Pat. “'Tis not the 
dhrink thot makes thot nose so red. 
’Tis blushin’ wid pride because it 
"tends to its own business.” 

& 

“I'm contemplating marriage. How 
much money will I need?” 

“More.” 





“THERE 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 










































































WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING ©. 


4 af -HARD 


SPRING WHEAT 


and RYE FLO 


Country -Milled 


from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








OMAHA, NEB. 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 









NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





“Diamond D’ 


oe 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





iS NO 


Wisp0n 


Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring W 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 











GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - 
; 


MISSOURI 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas 
wae S Lincola Elevator 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Cd . 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co. 

Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. . 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. .... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld . 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co. 

Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Cargill, Incorporated .. 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co... 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. .. 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Blevator Co... 
Commanéer-Larabee Milling Co. 
Cgemmissiehandel “Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Boer, W., & C 

De Lisser, Andrew ... 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .. 

Eastern Canada Flour Mills, “Lta 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhande! Mannheim 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .... 
Flour Mills of America, 
Flynn, John M., 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. .. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Millis, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills .... 
Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.... 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 

Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hotel Sherman es 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R.. & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater C sonstructi: mn Co 
Jordan, Omar ......... 

Joseph, I. 8&., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Kelly -Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons........ 
King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mackprang, C., Jr. 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc.... 
Midland Flour Milis, Ltd 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Miliing Products, Ltd 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., 

Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neff & Fry Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. 

Red Wing Milling te 
Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Ruasell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell. Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company. . 
Schultz, Baujan & Co... 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Star of the West Milling Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8S. R., 

Sullivan, E. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Lta. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ... 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.. 
Unitéd Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek's Handelmaatschappy N Vv. 

Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy 
mm Y, 


Victor Chemical Works 


Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J. es 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. .. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. . 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co.. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros, Co. .......- 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons. 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., «= 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving | 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 








Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AB A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















Just as constant training with attention to 
specific details, plus the all-important ap- 
plication of corrective measures, pays off 
in highly competitive Retriever Cham- 
pionship Trials, so can these factors pay- 
off in flour processing. 


The N-A Serviceman’s background of a 
quarter-century of experience has ably 
equipped and trained him to help you with 
any flour treatment problem, as well as 
spot and rectify potential sources of 
trouble. He can also draw from his stock 


of time-tested products... DYOX for ma- 
turing, NOVADELOX for color im- 
provement, and N-RICHMENT-A for 
enrichment...to give you a flour service 
built to suit your own requirements. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative to- 
day. He’ll be glad to explain how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division with its laborato- 
ries and staff, can cooperate with you or 
your consultants for the “Proficiency thru 
Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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To the bakes & 


of America 


General Mills, Ine. 
Hereby Dedicates the Patent on 


BROWN nh SERVE PROCESS 


General Mills, Inc., formally and forever 
waives its exclusive right to make, use 
and sell Brown ’n Serve products made 
under patent number 2,549,595. 
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General Mills, Inc., by this dedication, 

grants full permission to members of the baking 
industry and, through them, to the people 

of the United States of America to utilize the 
Brown ’n Serve process without restriction. 
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In Witness Whereof, the said General Mills, 
Inc., has caused its corporate seal to be 


SX 
=> 
CS YK 


hereunto affixed and these presents to be signed by 
its proper officer thereunto duly authorized 
as of the 17th day of April, 1951. 
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General Mills, Ine. 


By Galie Posen 


PRESIDENT 
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